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PERSONAL NOTE 


“/« the fell dutch of Circumstances, 

] hat>e not winced nor cried aloud. 

Under the hludgeenings of Chance, 

Aly head is bloo^, hut unboa^d” 

— W. E. HeNlt 

T feel I have qualifications to write on “The 
’Varsities” and, if anybody shouts ‘Question,’ 
T have the pleasure to refer him to the Appendix A 
at the end of my note. This 'by no way means 
that my views are the only correct views. It may 
be that I have viewed my subject from the wrong 
angle. The angle is mine, and I take the full res- 

E onsibility for the picture drawn up— dazzling, 
right, and rosy or blurted, dim, and gloomy. 
During the last half-century that I have 
crawled, toddled, walked, and walked erect, I made 
efforts — sometimes very painful — ^to build upon 
myself, and not upon others, to draw from within, 
and not from without. My only dream, which I 
hope Future will materialise, is to make an exit 
from this planet, whenever the time comes, with 
head erect, and with a smile on my face. My enemy. 
Age, may bend me, but, my friend. Death, shall not. 

1 have always found fife very lovable and liv- 
able, and the secret of it is to build up your own 
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E hilosophy of life. A man who loves fighting, 
ut makes it a principle never to hit below belt 
is a man who cannot store venom in his heart. If 
on the top of this, he openly bluits out his opinion — 
does not believe in the dim life, attempts to make 
his private and public life synchronise — ^hc triumphs 
over the public opinion. 

It is given to every man, and every man should 
try, to cut some sort of a figure. He should not 
try to be a zero with no figure in front of it. He 
should avoid being a door-mat. Life has only a 
meaning as long as the recipient of a kick returns 
back, with his compliments, at least one kick — Ac' 
mote, the merrier. And if a man is driven to that 
state that his destiny forces him to act as a rdccivet 
of kicks, then I justiifv Hara Kiri as life has no ipean- 
ing for him. 

T honestly believe that God-business has 'been 
over-played in this country. I visualise Him as a 
jolly old fellow who knows me inside out, and I 
also know that He cannot be baited. And He also 
knows that T do not pray for any condoning. T 
only desire that my account should be correctly 
rendered vnthout any E. & O. E. as T am not 
given to totalling up the figures. 1 am sure to pay 
up in cash or in kind — am rather hazy about the 
currency in Heaven or in Hell — ^witb a little extra 
by way of tip. 

I am a httle bit dazed about the ascendancy 
of the ‘Negativist School’ in my countw. 1 am 
sure, it is a passing phase, as the world in' the 
past threw out a few negativists like Buddha, Qitist, 
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Tolstoy, Lao Tse,^ etc. These ate useful to balance 
the extteme swing of the pendulum of life, for 
which the tight position is the middle position 
in the arc of non-violence cum violence. To keep 
this pendulum fixed at non-violence point is to 
negative life, for in the very conception of life, 
growing of life in the embtyo, deuvety of life, 
growth of life, and the end of life, violence is a very 
necessary factor. 

I believe that people are acquiring a wrong 
notion of money. Money as a lubricant for the 
wheels of life has definitely a sure and certain utility 
of its own, but beyond that it has no meaning unless 
it can be transmitted from this planet to the place, 
if any, where we go to, after we leave this world. 
I believe this work is ultra vires the Postal Depart- 
ment. 


* * x< * 

I have said all about myself in order to throw 
more light on the problems I have discussed. This 
will msiKe understanding easy. To those who are 
interested in my Values, I recommend my book 
“The Great Reality”* which created some stir. 

I am great in coining words and phrases, and 1 
take peculiar delight in dressing my ideas in my own 
way, and I have very little respect for the rigid rules 

* Lao Tse propounded the Wu Wti doctrine — a doctrine 
of complete passivity: "Every act leads to suffering; there- 
fore, do nothing." 

* Published by Kitab Mahal, Allahabad. 
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of Grammar. Readers will kindly keep this in view 
while perusing my books. 

I recommend to the students the following 
Qiinese proverb: “Fall down seven times, but stand 
up eight times,” and to my friends, the following 
immortal lines of my most intimate Companion in 
the realm of Thought— -Omar Khayyam; 

“ ’Tis all a chequer-board of Nights and Days 

Where Destiny with Men for Pieces play*: 

Hither and thither moves, and mates, and 

slays. 

And one by one back in the Closet lays.” 

D. Pant 
Lucknow 


Readers are welcome to draw their own conclu- 
sions, but the author never had in view any parti- 
cular ’Varsity or any particular individual while 
writing on “The ’Varsities.” All his deductions 
or inferences were inspired by the ersatv(^ ’Varsity 
of Timbuctoo. 


D. 



APPENDIX A 


EDUCATION— TTS PROBLEMS IN INDU 

My religion is to call a spade a spade: essen- 
tially realistic. Therefore, I believe in the elonga- 
tion and projection of the first person singwar 
pronoun. However, points discussed in this article 
have behind them the cumulative experience of 
ten years of association with the various universities 
here and elsewhere as a garnerer of knowledge 
and twenty-five years’ experience as teacher in 
the universities of India e/m the experience I 
gained as Chairman, Education Committee, and 
as President or Secretary of a few educational 
bodies. 

Therefore, the article combines both knowledge 
and wisdom and as the space is limited, the article 
is necessarily sketchy. 

School-Staff, 

In the School-stage from I to VI Classes, the 
planning of education should keep in view ^ree 
factors: 

{a) Not more than three hours’ stay in the 
school, 

(b) Light and interesting curriculum, 

(r) Double promotion. 
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To-day, oae does not notice the free operation of 
these three essential factors in any educational 
institution. 

Kiddies under teens leave for their school at 
9-30 and return at 4 or 4-30, and they take 
one full year to hop from I to II Standard. This 
taken in conjunction with the utter absence of 
food and amusement-arrangements blights their 
life. 

The latM number of subjects which they ate 
made to study, irrespective of the fact whether they 
intelligently follow them or not, encourages CRAM. 

For converting their mind into a lumber-room 
for decayed and fossil values, they must waste their 
precious one year in one class. 

From VII to X classes, there is room for evolv- 
ing the individuality of the students who have 
gathered a few grains of knowledge. And at the 
same time attempts should be made to remove the 
husks, which simultaneously accumulate with the 
grains, by a judicious process of ‘winnowing.’ 

For this purpose, it is necessary that teachers 
should realise that every student has a spark of his 
own quite distinct and different from that of the 
teacher, and that each individuality is sacrosanct — 
not to be lightly tampered with. He should pro- 
vide free room for the expansion and development 
of that spark as long as he h sure that it is not anti- 
social and anti-law. 

For undertaking this arduous task of win- 
nowing, the teacher must have sufficient leisure. 
How the human machine can talk and do brain- 
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wotk &t a sttetch fot five or su hours a day remains 
a bafBing mystery to me 1 

Therefore, lighten the syllabus by weeding out a 
number of subjects which are decidedly out of 
place. One new brain-wave of the politicians in 
this country is sure to have evil repercussions in out 
institutions. It is the Battle of Languages; a new 
language, Hindustani, is in the making which will 
have Roman script. This mongrel of cross-breed 
ought to have been headed off by birth-control and 
never begun. But as it is, it is taking up size and 
form and may grow up into an Upas-tree ca'sting 
death all round. 

How little the people know that behind a letter 
— say V — ^there is the tradition, culture, and history 
of thousands of years and all that gets scotched u 
you write the same letter as Ka. 

Bjft/reation on Sex-Basis, 

A word about co-education. There is lot of 
froth and very little substance in the demand for 
co-education. Female education after the VI 
Standard must be on a different basis. Therefore, 
co-education up to the age of ten is all right. But 
beyond that age and till twenty-five, co-education 
should not be permitted. Bifurcation of courses 
after the VI Standard is clearly desirable. 

Age: One to ten and twenty-five onwards 
should be a period of free mingling, while ten to 
twenty-five should be a protected jperiod. Reasons 
are so obvious that I do not think any useful pur- 
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pose will be served by developing arguments for ox 
against. 

Bifurcation after Matriculation. 

After Matriculation, every student should 
choose his career. He should in consultation with 
others decide either for vtKational or cultural life. 
Therefore, scrap the Intermediate stage and transfer 
one year to the ’Varsity. Thus make Degree- 
Course a three years’ course. So right from Stand- 
dard I to the taking of the Degree, a student will 
have to ^end only ten years. And to-day it takes 
him full fourteen years I 1 call this a criminal waste 
of time. 

DiscipUne. 

A number of people talk a lot on discipline 
without knowing the real meaning of the word. 
They know not that liberty is still the best remedy 
for the temporary excesses of liberty. If you admit 
that every numan atom has his own individuality 
quite distinct from the other, then maintaining 
discipline simply means giving the tight lead. 

And if the tjoy does not follow it, then he will 
acquire wisdom by burning his fingers. All effec- 
tive, active experience is self-acquired and the 
process is by burning one’s fingers. 

In the School-stage, the motto should be; 
“Spare the tod and spoil the child.’’ Home- 
influence and school-influence ought to sufiice. 
But the pity is that rank outsiders have started ex- 
ploiting the immature youths and thus they ate get- 
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ting mote and mott side-tracked. 

This undesirable innovation cannot be control- 
led by parents and teachers. The State must inter- 
vene. 

Intimate Contact. 

Some vociferous ignoramuses demand intimate 
contact between the teacher and the taught. This 
is neither desirable nor feasible.. If you admit 
separate individuality; then for its development and 
expansion, leave some hallowed ground not to be 
pned upon by this or that man. 

The sanctity of one’s thought-world should be 
respected. Remember that intimaq' cannot be 
manufactured to order. It can neither be manu- 
factured on a large scale nor can it be standardised. 
Personal equation will largely govern this problem. 

Educafton in Indian Universities. 

Education in Indian Universities has come for 
a good deal of criticism from the knowing and the 
umcnowing public. It has become a Eishion to 
run down ’Varsity-education mainly because it is 
responsible for an ever-increasing number of 
graduates who are not readily abso^d after they 
kave the ’Varsity with the diplomas and degrees. 

Further, ’Varsities ate considered to be ano- 
malies in a country Uke India where the percentage 
of literacy is very low, say under 12 per cet^m. 
That is why there are a few sincere men who aim at 
building up the base— its widening and strengthen- 
ing— without keeping the apex of the Edtmtion 
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Pyramid — the ’Varsity — view. 

A few other men believe that ’Varsities en- 
courage ‘Die-Hard’ spirit by toning down ^triot- 
ism, that is to say, ’Varsities are failures if judged 
from the standpoint of their contribution to the 
quasi-national work going on in this country. 

These criticisms do invite our attention and 
they must be answered. But before it is done, the 
position of the ’Varsity has to be explained. Its 
inherent defects have to be stressed, and a^Ian for 
reconstruction drawn up. To assume that every- 
thing is all right in the case of ’Varsities and that 
no further improvement is possible is to reveal 
one’s own colossal ignorance. 

The Position of the University. 

’Varsities get students from Q>lleges and 
Colleges get students from High Schools. Both 
the ’Varsities and Colleges arc thus dependent on 
High Schools and the material that they get from 
High Schools is not sound. Starving teacmers and 
undisciplined students in schools do not fit in, and 
the situation has worsened on account of the pro- 
jection of politics, particularly communal politics, 
into schools. 

Further, the standard of English has gone down 
considerably on account of its displacement by 
Vernaculars in High Schools. The change is de 
sirable, but the pace at which the change has been 
made is not. We notice that the medium of ins- 
truction is Vernacular in High Schools, while 
in Colleges and ’Varsities the medium of iostruc- 
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don is English. Natutally the boys ftom High 
Schools do not fit in with the teadung'^togtanune 
of the Q>lleges and the 'Vaxsides. ^tside these 
centres of learning, one notices the battle royal 
between Hindi and Urdu. Their unnatural resul> 
tant Hindustani is making confusion worse con- 
founded. 

The ’Varsities, as they arc constituted and tun 
to-day, have no option but to take in any student 
who desires to read beyond the Intermediate 
Standard irrespective of the fact whether he^ fits 
in or not. This is suicidal to both, as the majority 
of students ate de trap in ’Varsities, and that is why 
’Varsities have to lower their standard in order 
•to cater to th<* needs of students of low intellectual 
calibre. 

’Varsities are cultural centres. Their main 
function is to promote and train thought. There- 
fore, ’Varsities can serve this propose well if brainy 
or rich class is encouraged to join them and the poor 
mediocre is kept out. They should be side-tracked 
after Matriculation. 

What is Wrong with Indian * Varsities ? 

’Varsities in India are still run on School-lines 
— the quantitative outlook dominates all other considera- 
tions. 9-45 a.m. to 4-j p.m. is the time-table and the 
number of subjects is being annually increased. 
Teachers are supposed to pump information into 
the minds of students for six hours a day and on the 
top of this it is expected that students would go in 
for outside reading, improtring their general Imow- 
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ledge, and fotming a tone of their own. 

Further, politics of the most vapid type lus 
worsened the internal situation in the 'Varsities, 
There is the politics of the student and there is the 
politics of the teacher. The tragedy is that these 
two types of politics do not coalesce. The two 
politics move in different orbits and there is no meet- 
ing-point. 

The politics of students is enjoyable as long as 
it does not encourage the demon of communausm 
to raise its head. Healthy adults must have an 
outlet for their thought and no better institution can 
be provided than the 'Varsities where both So- 
ciety and Law give the necessary protection for the 
outward and upward flow of ideas. Without in 
any way choking the ideas, the process of weeding 
out wrong and illogical ideas can continuously go 
on without any friction, if it is based on co-operation 
between teachers and students. 

The politics of teachers is nauseating and 
sickening, as it mosdy concerns Self — its projection 
and ‘elongation’ take away much of the glamour 
from 'Varsity-life. The successful teachers are 
those who commandeer majority of votes, and those 
who ate out of the voting-pool ate failures. There- 
fore, teaching by teachers in the majority of cases 
is subordinated to the catching of votes. It appears 
as if the o^e of vote in his rebound from the poli- 
tical field found very congenial ground in the 'Varsi- 
ties. The ogre is dominated by students as Self does 
not enter into their politics, but this ogre does domi- 
nate teachers as their politics is the poutics of Self. 
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This superiority due to votes does create 
heart-bickering and undermines the morale of ser- 
vice, It is further intensified by arbitrary gradings 
of service. The various classes info which the 
service is divided create barriers and intellectual 
snobbery and discourages free intercourse. This 
has a bad effect on the ^Varsity-life. 

What Should Be Done ? 

First, the stream of students entering into the 
’Varsities should be carefully scrutinised. Without 
forcibly stopping the unwanted, the brainy or the 
rich type should be encouraged. 

Second, the quantitative outlook should be 
given up. It is injudicious to coop in students 
from 9-45 a.m. to 4-5 p.m. in class-rooms. In Arts 
and Commerce, 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., five days in a 
week should be introduced. Saturdays should be 
reserved for libraries, seminars, etc. 

Third, teachers’ politics should be tabooed: 
the power to manipulate the ’Varsity-machinery 
by virtue of votes should be taken away. The 
teacher is paid for guiding the student, and not for 
inflating and extending belf by cornering votes. 

' Fourth, intellectual snobbery should be weeded 
out root and branch. The ciiffcrent gradations 
should be abolished and all should have the same 
prefix, though not the same pay. Fetish of what is 
termed ‘‘The momentum of early start” should be 
given up. 

Lastly, ’Varsities in India should play a larger 
part in the socio-economic cum political life of flic 

t 
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country by creating and dominating Thought and 
not by playmg to the cue of this or that political 
leader who monopolises all the front seats for a 
short time by virtue of votes. 
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HATS OFF ? OR COATS ? 

Timbuctoo Untversity — Its ^mbol is a 
dosed dst which means 
“I will set what I want, and keep what I 
haver 

John Smith, an old man of sixty, has his ward 
with him. The young boy of twenty has finished 
his education and is now touting the world with 
his tutor, Mr. Smith, who is very much interested 
in educational institutions land programmes. 

During their journey, they come to Timbuctoo 
and after a day’s rest they go to see the world famous 
Timbuctoo University founded in the year of grace 
ijoo. 

The palatial buildings and the vastness of the 
space covered by the university rivet their attention. 
Freedman is awed by the grandeur and magnificence 
of the university and on enquiry learns that ten 
thousand students from different parts of the world 
come to study in that university and that every 
subject under the sun is taught there. ITiere are 
Dej^rtments and Faculties galore and in the Depart- 
ments, there are teachers of every grade— from 
2^26 Lecturers to A-i; Readers, Associate Readers; 
and different grades of Professors. 
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John Smith is a cynic who has seen so many 
ups and downs in life that noticing impresses him. 
He is a follower of A/V Adminiri, He talks less 
and observes more. But his ward on account of 
age ox temperament is just the reverse. Th^re is 
no checking his exuberance of vitality. He says, 
*^Sir, nothing can be finer than this Alma Mater. 
Thousands upon thousan Is have come and will 
come to sip the honey of wisdom and carry the light 
to their own country. 1 low wonderful ! 

The tutor looks at him and remarks, “Why mix 
your metaph ^rs ? And don’t you know there is 
such a thing as poisoned honey ? Even light is 
bad for some who have diseased eyes or diseased 
optic nerves. Why grow jubilant over surface 
sights ? All is not gold that glitters ” 

“EvXcuse me. Sir. I know you so intimately 
that ] cannot take your observations literally. How 
you delight in damping the spirit even of your 
friends and colleagues ! VC'hat can be wrong wi^h 
this grandiose university ? 1 call it transcendental.” 

^‘You may call it anything, but thst docs not 
mean that your opinion holds the field. I am 
surprised that you know me intimately, because I 
do not know mysc It well. May I know whether you 
know yourself even partly, Ect us observe and 
draw our own deductions, and T promise to set 
apart as much time a*? you like so that you and I 
meet on the floor of Reason and permit a free flow 
of our mind.” 

For three days, both roamed in the precincts 
of the university, delved in the accumulated lore. 
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faiTiiliafised themselves with the working, and then 
met to have it out. Smith took the floor. 

In his lucid, terse snle he said; '‘So an university 
is nothing but a cluster of buildings spread over a 
wide area. The Aryans were no fools when they 
founded universities under the banyan trees or on 
the banks of the rivers, and for equipment, they had 
the bare earth, l^hey attached importance to Gmt 
(teacher) and to nothing else. Ihty would not 
allow anybody to take up any subject he liked. 
The candidate had to pass through a period of novi- 
tbte and if he satisf ed the tests, he would be given a 
chance of working under a particular Guru. They 
correctly laid first emphasis on Guru^ and second 
emphasis on the ^atra (student) and completely 
ignored buildings and equipments. And they 
succeeded in giving to the world that deep system 
of Philosophy which is still the envy of the rest 
of the world to-day. They played with other uni- 
verses, and even with the conditions after death 
just as ‘flannelled fools* in your flashy ^Varsities 
of to-day play with balls. Believe me, buildings and 
^uipments arc of minor importance compared to 
Ciuru and Patra^ 

“Am I to understand, Sir, that all those things 
for which our * Varsities stand are shams and of no 
real value ? hook at our endowments and buildings 
in Oxford and Cambridge and Harvard and also 
upon their equipments. Have they no meaning?’’ 

“^hy taW up this line of argument? Why 
not realise that Oxford and Cambridge and Harvard 
have been immortalised not by buildings and equip- 
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m:ats but b7 som: of their Gurus and Patras^toea 
who were men, men who created hi8tot7. 

“If 70U emphasise buildings, then 70U give a 
secondat 7 place to mind. I tell 70U that 7 ear 8 back, 
U. P., (a Province in India) had a brain wave. 
The Government decided to construct a palatial 
building to house the members of the Provincial 
Legislature, as the .building the7 occupied was 
considered not befitting the dignit7 of the august 
members. The tTpe of people who contest elec- 
tions is mediocre — the thinking intelligentsia wil- 
full7 keeps out, so, in ever7 election, poor stuff 
lights and gets in. Now giving them an7 palatial 
building to catr7 on their mould7 discussions or 
giving them more mone7 will in no wa7 improve 
their ‘upper store7.’ Right men under the banjran 
tree will throw out new ideas and push the 80Ciet7 
upward and forward, but never 7our buildings anti 
equipments. 

are not Creative. 

“Your interpretation, Sit, throws a new 
light; but still I attach some importance to buil:^gs 
and equipments. I ” 

“Wh 7 argue for the sake of arguing ? I have 
talked to 70U about buildings and equipments; 
but I forgot to tell 70U that a great Guru never thinks 
even of his personal equipment. His onl 7 cloth 
to covet liis nakedness is the loin cloth and pure 
ash serves him for brilliantme, cream, powder, and 
scents. 

“After all, he builds upon bis mind — ^his own 
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and never upon the trimmin« of outside things 
which ate never his own. That is why there can 
not be any snobbery. Everything is graded and 
properly integrated. 

“In your ’Varsities, there is the grading, but 
there is no integration. Everything loosely linked. 
The worst type ot snobbery is rampant. People 
whom Fate betriends or who get the momentum 
of early start ride roughshod over the hapless new- 
comers. What amount of cess-pool politics in your 
much vaunted ’Varsities and what a scramble for 
money ?” 

“I admit, Sir, that, there is something rotten 
in ‘the State ot Denmark’— I mean in out ’Varsities; 
but then, are you justified in considering teachers 
as supermen? They ate after all men and they 
have all the attributes of men.” 

“I do not know much about supermen. Do 
they live in this world or in the stratosphere ? But 
what strikes me that men who ate interested in 
developing thought must be men sans reproach 
and with will to inculcate the doctrine of oltre il 
D;stino — Beyond Fate. Remember that he who is 
firm in will moulds the world to himself. We 
certainly do not require the servile staraxy of the 
eternal yes-men as they arc the concrete with which 
every tyranny is built. It is the cement of all reac- 
tions.” 

“I follow you. Sir; but then on earth I can’t 
understand how, when you delve into the Past, 
you find everything good; but nothing useful in 
the present. 
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‘^Don’t you sec for yourself that people in the 
past lived for the community ? and from the rich- 
ness of the community, they derived their rich 
share. But to-day individualism with all letters 
capital reigns supreme. Everybody hankers after 
riches and that means impoverisation of the com- 
munityi None aims at increasing the wealth and 
thus enabling eveiy^body to get a larger share. 
‘Afcr me the deluge’ is the guiding principle of the 
intelligentsia. Private riches and private expendi- 
ture nave gone up, while public expenditure 
declines. In one sentence, Past encouraged joint 
families while, at present. Individual families is 
the rule. Future probably will see unitary fami- 
lies — a family ot one: spinsters and bachelors ! 
And may 1 know what your grandiose ’Varsities 
are doing to clieck this growing disintegration in 
human society ? 

“What can they do. Sir, but to align themselves 
with the quickly changing values ? They ” 

“Excuse me. Is that your notion about the 
’Varsities ? How many times 1 told you of the real 
function of a real, live, ’Varsity; but you must trot 
out the old, played out, arguments. If the ’varsities 
can’t set up a barrage on the path of ever-increasing 
negative values, if they cannot project into the flow 
of Life new values and see to their crystallisation; 
then, I am afraid, they must ccasc to exist. Re- 
presenting the apex of the intellectual pyramid, 
they ought to try to mould the environment — create 
a new milieu and not themselves be led away by the 
torrential flow from the sink of humanity.” 
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am very thankful to j^ou, hir, for providing 
to me a new angle from which to view tne Varsi- 
ties. I would have very much liked this discussion 
to continue, not that 1 had anything more to say, 
but because I would have gathered a few more 
pearls. But wc got to attend their function this 
evening. 1 promise, Sir, I would keep my eyes 
open and observe and, if possible, I shall establish 
more contacts and get to know their view-point. 

^^Aftcr all, wc have been putting our views and 
discussing them. Vie should have some notion 
of their view-points and then see whether we can 
project them into our discussion and thus get as 
far as possible a more complete view — at any rate a 
more satisfying discussion than wc have to-day. 
May, 1, therefore, request you to invite Prof. 
Nahas and Mr. Ahmad Bey and let us have one 
jolly evening devoted for providing a feast to 
souls.” 

“I quite support your idea. Leave the fixture 
to me. i\nd now go and rest, and then be ready 
to keep the engagement this evening. e have 
been eating our heads off for the last so many hours. 
1 do not know of your head, but my head is buzzing 
like a phone.” 

*‘The same here, Sir, and now Ta I Ta 1 ” 

In the evening a gala function was arranged 
in the llmbuctoo Hall of 1 earning, and the staff 
and the students vied with each other to entertain 
the old Mr. John Smith who, before retirement, 
built up a good reputation in I^sycho-analysis. It 
was a sight to sec ten thousand students from 
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diflecent climes and country burrowing d^ into 
the earth and the sky in search of knovnedge. But 
one felt that the search was for personal gain and 
not for corporate good. That the seekers were 
not true to their mission. That one and ail were 
imbued with the idea of Self. The tables groaned 
under ' the weight of delicious food and sparkling 
drinks and jokes circulated freely. 

“Nahas — ^when one looks at a scene like this, 
one is reminded of the excellent custom which 
Pharoahs observed in their days of pomp and power: 
The human skull carried round in the throng of 
distinguished personages with the crier shouting: 

“As it is, so thou shalt be; 

As you arc, so once was he.” 

“But your great Varsity has retained its pomp 
and power and rightly cut out the exhibit of the 
human skull. Where is the place for the dead, 
fossil bone ?” 

“Right, Smith. We know the Truth — ^“the 
floflrer that once has blown for ever dies.* Why 
pine for what is not ? And why expose what should 
be veiled ?” 

“I say, Nahas, you and I have lived and seen. 
And we have found the true art of living in the 
chicanery of intellect, the finesse of the wise. Why 
juggle with words when two fogies like you and 
me meet ? 

“iMy ward, Freedman, whom you have met 
is getting very very cross with me as I have been 
pouring my wisdom into him. He has already 
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contacted with y^out favourite, Ahmad and has 
asked me to invite 70U and rotm four so tlut 
there may be a continuous flow of Reason with a 
view to illuminate some dark recesses in out mind. 

*‘So what do you say to dinner at my place 
to-morrow or day after 

“I am game, but make it day after. T hope 
Freedman fixes it up with Ahmad. To-morrow 
you devote to our liliraty specially the manuscript 
section. You know we have built up some re- 
putation in that direction, and I will very much like 
to hear your vitriolic opinion on it. 

“I am duly sorry that age has not mellowed 
you. You believe in ‘Never say die’ and making 
an exit from this planet with heels outward and 
kicking. Cheerio.” 

On the due date at the appointed time Nahas, 
Ahmad, John and Freedman met and a very interest- 
ing discussion on universities in general was conti- 
nued for a couple of hours. 

Ahmad was a gay lark who borrowed liberally 
from the West and of all their institutions, he ap- 
proved of co-education. For his customs, tradi- 
tions, and rigid code of morality; he had nothing 
but contempt. Caught in the glare of the West, 
he forgot the hoary East and he attached more im- 
portance to the articles in the Vanity bag or in the 
purse than to the* abstruse mass of metaphysical 
data gathered so laboriously during a few thousand 
years by the East. 

Freedman liked him, because Ahmad’s remarks 
always used to tickle his vanity. He felt a sort of 
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supetman for did he not belong to the Kodo ? — 
the divine race. Nahas had seen so much of life 
that he became blast. The ups and downs of Life 
swung him in the direction of Tattah Kim (What 
then ?), and he was getting more and more fixed 
on that putrid basis. He realised the great illusion 
called Life, and he never attempted to fathom its 
mysteries for the simple reason that he believed 
there are no mysteries. Nothing new under the 
sun was his favourite remark. 

John, on the other hand, was a cynic philo- 
sopher. The bitterness inherent in Life, the shocks 
which he received, his misplaced trust and love — 
these all switched him on to the other extreme: 
Neti Ne/i (There is nothing). The sweetness of 
life, its joys evaded him. Thus his perspective 
on life was always tinged with the leaden hue. 
The meeting of the four was a strange blend of 
pluses and minuses and the discussions anatomised, 
analysed, dissected Life from diflerent points, and 
none made an attempt to synthesise Lire and view 
it as a whole. The. result was an awry crystal of 
Life from wliich very many essential facets were 
out. Life as life has a meaning of its own and 
there arc well-defined norms which an intellectual 
can easily detect, but when studied in sections or 
individually it lands us in a morass of imbecility and 
faith. 

Nahas emphasised the bigness of the Library’— 
a quarter million books and its rich manuscripts 
and documents. John asserted that the whole 
damn stuff can be boiled down to a dozen books, and 
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further maintained that wisdom comes not by read- 
injf books but by introspection. Thinking alone, 
and by oneself is the key to mental progress. 

Ahmad butted in with his frivolous querj^ about 
the British Museum. He was keen to know whether 
the ratio applied to his library is applicable to the 
books and manuscripts in the British Aluseum. 

Freedman was busy in gathering the precious 
words. At any rate that’s what he said, but John 
snubbed him bv saying ‘not words, but wools.’ 
Tlicn the talk drifted to the emancipation of women 
and its effect on educational institutions. Nahas 
said that’s the one precious gift of the west to us. 

It has made G)-cducation possible and John 

did not allow him to continue. He rapped the 
table and said, “Arc you serious, my friend ? Or 
have you lost all sense of proportion? You 
decry the priceless gift of the Hast — ^the psychic 
purity of the woman — ^to humanity. The West 
has given you that poison which will not only 
blast the home life, but sap its very foundation. 

“lixcuse me. Sit,” said Ahmad, “but the poison 
is sweet. Where is the harm in developing the 
spirit of Kamtradship'i The mellowing influence 

of sex intermingling ” 

“Rot. Unfess you have founded a family, 
and age mellows you, you are not competent to 
express your opinion on this subject. No, Freed- 
man, T shall not permit you to speak on this subject. 
Just as I am shutting out Ahmad, I shut you too.” 

“This is. Sir, too dictatorial”, shouted both 
Ahmad and Freedman. 
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“Ptotest noted”, smilingly John said and then 
turning towards Nahas remarked, “I am surprised 
that even you should have welcomed an innovation 
which sounds the death-knell of the family life. 
Your age ought to have been a sufficient warranty 
against the follies of youth.” 

Nahas said, “You misunderstood me. I don’t 
build upon what ‘ought to be,’ but ‘what it is.’ 
Women have come to their own, and no amount 
of mete man-made laws or terrors of the unseen is 
going to push them back. What’s the use in 
mrowing cordons or constructing barrage on their 
path ? The fact has got to be faced and not veiled. 
And then you know my motto, ‘Nothing matters.* 
In the see-saw movement of Life, I don’t get giddy. 
1 retain my nerves. 

“The forces operating in the world shall not 
mark time for you and for me. They flow on cease- 
lessly, and, so far, as I have been able to study this 
feminine movement, I have come to the conclusion 
that the irresistible sex is going to collide with the 
immovable sex (the static or the Male) and the 
impact wiU transform the static into a fluid state. 
Men like you — excuse my saying so John — ^will 
turn the fluid into a gaseous state and thus a void 
will be created in human life by the perverse obsti- 
nacy of people who prefer staying put to move- 
ment. I, by catching the forces by forelock, try 
to lessen the force of impact. 

“Well, we had a cheery evening and out thanks 
ate due to you and to our young mend Freedman. 
You would be leaving us to-morrow evening. We 
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will make it a point to see tou off.” 

With a heatty shake, tticy patted. 

Next evening on board the ship en route to 
India, John and Freedman were sitting on their 
deck-chairs and admiring the calm sea, the silent 
movement of the vessel, and the fasdnatine rays of 
the setting sun. As John was in a mood to talk, 
so he set the ball rolling. Said he, “Freed, we 
had a glorious time in Timbuctoo and we saw their 
magnificent ‘Varsity. You got caught with its 
superficial glamour, and did not care to notice .the 
accumulated dirt underneath. The ’Varsities are 
going under, because they missed the bus whidi 
would have carried them forward and upward. 
I don’t blame them, because like other institutions 
and organisations they are carried away by the 
avalanche of changes. But I thought tnat of all 
the institutions, ’"N^sities alone would put a bar- 
rage across the devastating changes, break them 
into bits, and remould them after their heart’s de- 
sire. This reminds me of my great friend Omar 
Khayyam with whom I am in constant touch across 
centuries tho’ we are in different planets. There 
is more sense in his Rithahyat than in the quarter 
million books in the library of the university which 
we visited. 

“Don’t take my remarks amiss, but think upon 
them. Believe me, the ’varsities of to-day pin 
their faith more in window-dressing than in the 
goods behind the counter. I want mem to be fac- 
tories manufacturing not graduates on a large scale, 
but ideas — ^ideas wmch will give the tight trend to 
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thought. When 1 see the ever-increasing stream 
of graduates coming out every year from the portals 
of Varsities, I feel that the Varsities arc suffering 
trom Diarrhoea. Even the intelligentsia, it appears 
to me, has gone loopy thro’ educational delirium 
tremens. And I am one of those who would like 
to make education compulsory up to the Degree 
stagel 

"‘You see a paradox in my remarks, but there 
is not any. Have you noticed how Nature works ? 
When it wants one child, it makes a provision for 
millions. The riot in color and number which one 
notices in the jungles is the result of Nature playing 
with billions. Not that Nature wants all of them, 
but, for the feWy it mu^t have many, I call it the Law 
of Nature. If I require one superman, T must have 
millions of men to throw out, evolve, and crystal- 
lise the set which will give me the one superman 
I require. Nature has the power, but I have not. 
But I have the will to stake my life for the idea that 
is in me. T can thus fall in line with Nature. 

“But what you notice ? I Ven in this selective 
force of Nature, the puny man butts in not ’vyith a 
view to co-operate, out to thwart Nature. And 
the worst criminals are your ’Varsitiesl The 
ancient men gave this task of co-operating with 
Nature to a particular class. In Inma to which 
country we are now going, there was the Brahmin 
class. The cream a la cre?ne of the class was called 
KnbiSy and they propounded a rigid code which 
bound down and compelled the other classes to 
follow their lead. You must read Manu and then 
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TOU shall have some idea of what I am talking about. 
Do you know these Rishis founded seats of learn- 
ing and permitted only those to imbibe wisdom 
whom they thought worthy of the knowledge? 
And what were their buildings ? The hut, or the 
cave, or the banyan tree sufficed. And what of 
their library ? A few Palmjra leaves notched with 
holes and their own wonderful memory. Their 
upper storey lodged not only the current know- 
ledge, but the wisdom of ages. And their method 
of teaching? Training and disciplining senses 
and observmg Life. 

“The way they could hurtle their mind beyond 
this universe and into other universes and back to 
the beginning of Life excites our admiration even 
to-day, 

“And what were the Rishis paid for their ser- 
vice ? Next to nothing. Bare necessaries. I 
have given you a good account of the ^Varsities 
in the Past and you know the ’Varsities in the 
present. Is it too much to ask you to complete the 
picture ? 

“Freedman, my days are numbered and I have 
brought you up as my own son. I have not much 
of earthly goods to leave to you, but then you have 
more than enough of your own. For months we 
shall be together and cooped in our cabin and, 
if you don^ mind, I shall inflict upon you more 
lectures on this subject. After all this is my last 
but one journey — the very last is the one from which 
no traveller returns and T hope you will put up 
with my garrulity.” 

3 
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“Sure, Sir, and I am much obliged. You have 

g iven such a sudden awakening to my thought 
lat just at present I don’t know where I stand. 
Up to now I used to shout for ’varsities — our Alma 
Maters — ^“Hats off’, but I feel inclined to say, if 
you pardon me Sir, ‘Trousers off’”. 

With a chuckle John said, “Youth speaketh. 
First, you don’t stand, but you are sitting on the 
chair and second, you show wonderfully well the 
mercurial temperament of the youth. How <pickly 
you swing from one extreme to the other ? 

‘Hats off’ or ‘Trousers off’ — funny, very funny 
indeed. Let the old man fix the medium — ‘Coats 
off.’ 


“The ’varsities of the Past commanded out 
respect, but they have been slipping down for cen- 
turies and they can be pushed up if only the cob- 
webs of Unreason arc brushed aside and the pile 
of negative values which they have been pilbg up 
is dynamited. 

“Therefore, the right slogan is ‘Coats off’ — 
the will to improve or to smash. Steward, two 
whiskies. I.et us toast our new discovery: Here’s 
to the rejuvenation and revitalisation of our ’var- 
sities by our novel plan of ‘Coats off’”. 
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FUNCTIONS 

Tie Law of Development : 

‘‘Thought, Word, and Deed." 

Education is a function of Life and for life. 
The tiny tot, 'when it enters into the world, has its 
various faculties, and they are to be developed, and 
they can be developed by education and thro' 
education. Therefore, there are ‘steps’ in education 
and the apex of the Education pyramid is the 
’Varsity. 

Therefore, the ’Varsity education is dependent 
on the type of education which a boy receives at 
home, in primary schools, secondary schools,' and 
in colleges. 

The first teacher is the Mother. Therefore, 
all education must be based on the Mother. The 
child has plastic mind and, therefore, necessarily 
receptive. What grains of wisdom he gamers 
when he is growing up will determine the color, 
the aroma, the flavor of the fruit. In the ’Varsi- 
ties, there is not much room for changing the shape 
and form of the mould. Facilities must be provided 
for testing the values acquired. The most trjang 
age is the adolescent period. It is the age when 
man tries to get out of the Chrysalis stage and roam 
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at latge as a butterfly. The realities of Life fetter 
him and he chafes against them. But what can be 
done? 

“You know, Freed,” said John, “that I strongly 
believe in Liberty being still the best remedy for the 
temporary excesses of liberty. But then, one must 
know the correct meaning of liberty. Paradoxical 
as it may sound — it is a fact nevertheless — Liberty 
means more restrictions, more checks, self-imposed. 

“When I was a kid of ten, I hankered after 
shows and fairs. But cverytime T wanted to go, I 
had to obtain permission and ask for money. 
Seventy-five per cent, my request used to be turned 
down and 1 used to feel very humiliated. So 1 
thought that when I grow up, T shall be free to do 
what I like. But what happened: I had the ‘tins,’ 
but I had to crush my inclinations for they were 
to be correlated to the exigencies of Life. Believe 
me, [ used to go to these shows more times when I 
was a student, than now when I am practically free. 
If the ’varsities instill into the minds of their durani 
that Liberty presupposes more checks willingly 
self-imposed, then they will go a long way to justify 
their existence. After all, uncontrolled liberty is 
another name for anarchy. 

“You ate right, Sir. But don’t you see that 
’varsities arc themselves victims of the greed and 
exploitation of the self-styled political leaders ? 
Most of the students are voters, and these leaders 
arc after votes, 'therefore, the sure way of getting 
votes is to say wild things, to propound ‘isms’, to 
fix God in your own way. The rotten the stuff. 
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the suxet to cx>ntact with the infiaanoabie oiass. 
How can it be possible for the ’Varsities not to 
reflect what is going on outside its portals ? Sutelv 
you agree with me. Sit, that ’varsities ought not 
to detach themselves from Life as it is. The eddies 
and whirlpools of Life must have their repercussions 
on the ’varsities.” 

“Boy, you arc the limit. You took me off the 
track. If you allow me to say what I got to say, 
then most of your questions will get automatically 
solved. And after 1 have finished, you and I.wiu 
have a heart-to-heart talk. What I say is not 
necessarily correct. In every man’s thought and 
deed there is a large percentage of error, because no 
man has a monopoly of right thinking. Mahatmas, 
prophets, gods, supermen are no exceptions. To 
eschew out error, to assimilate what appeals to your 
reason is the way to progress. I know of no other.” 

“Sorry, Sir, to nave butted in where angels feat 
to tread.” 

“It is all right. Swift. I know you ate not an 
angel and, therefore, there is nothing to be sorry 
for in butting in. Now with your permission, 1 
proceed.” 

What is the function of the ’Varsity? 

To train THOUGHT and in the process of 
training thought to provide as large a field as pos- 
sible for the testing of the values which the stud^ts 
have acquired prior to coming to the ’varsities. 

If 1 were to define a ’Varsity, I would say it 
is a laboratory for analysing values and evolving 
values. You evolve wrong stuff, you suffer. 
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There is aothing inherently bad in suffering pro* 
vided you take it in the right spirit. It does stultify 
you when you try to pass it on to others. There- 
fore, in the ’varsities there is no room for ‘apron 
strings’ contact. These strings must be clean cut 
off. Thus alone the students will learn to- depend 
upon themselves, and will make an effort to ouild 
tneir life upon ‘I call for the tune, and I pay the 
piper.’ This in other words means ‘Liberty pre- 
supposes more restraints.’ 

Take another point, competition. There 
ought to be no room for competition in the ‘varsi- 
ties, and yet you see that they ate maximising it. 
I admit that ’varsities reflect tne conditions of Life, 
and to a certain extent, they shall be influenced by 
outside conditions. But as ‘Creator of Thought’ 
or ‘Moulder of Thought,’ it is their business to 
influence Life as well. Now this aspect of their 
duty is not kept in view, and that is why the ’varsi- 
ties degenerate. 

I ^ow that stark naked competition is the 
Law of Nature, but man has, to a large extent, 
succeeded in masking, belittling this operation of 
Nature. For example, a lame, blind animal has 
no chance of surviving. But a man, su£ering 
from all the fell diseases you can think of, has a 
chance of prolonging his life provided he has the 
means to finance his treatment. 

So, competition is the Law of the Jungle while 
Fjnulation is the law of the civilised human so- 
ciety. In this connection I will read out to you, 
the beautiful passage written by Sir Oliver Lodge: 
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^‘Emulation is wholesome and tight as a stimulus. 
It is not the beef and pudding of but it may vety 
well be consideied the salt and mustard. 

“G>mpetition is the wrangling of savages round 
a table at which they might sit at peace and^ss 
each other the victuals. It is the grabbing of the 
dishes as they are brought on by the waiters of 
Providence — ^the laws of Nature; it is the filching 
from weaker neighbour of their position, so that 
one is hungry and the other is drunken. 

“Emulation is the aspiration of a soldier to 
lead a forlorn hope, the desire of a student to 
make a discovery, the ambition of a merchant to 
develop a new country or establish a new route. 

“Competition is the snarling of dogs over the 
same bone. Emulation is the desire to do a thing 
better than it has been doge by others. Compe- 
tition is the desire to do instead that which is equally 
well done by them.” 

Now, my boy, where is the room for compe- 
tition in the Varsities ? Has a single Varsity m^e 
an attempt to substitute emulation for competition ? 
I had my hopes from only one university, and I 
admit that even that single unit disappointed me. I 
had h(^s, because I knew of the tradition and cul- 
ture of the place where that new Varsity was to be 
located and I know personally the Pandit — ^prefix 
for a high caste Brahmin — who dreamed of found- 
ing a 'varsity on the lines of the Rishis. He is the 
omy man I know who succeeded in transmutating 
his dream into reality, but during the process 
transmutation, he hiimelf fell into the old groove 
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and could not eet out. His gtand dteam is a se- 
cond hand te^ca of the Harvard. You and I 
shall study that ’varsity — ^the Benares ’Varsity — as 
closely as we studied the Timbuctoo ’Varsity when 
we tour in India, and, if luck favours us, we shall 
be able to meet that grand, old man, Mahamanya 
Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya. His life and look 
make your mind take a leap across centuries — back 
to the vedic period, and it is a pity that such a man 
failed in giving the new orientation to Thought. 
He got hung up between the V est and the hast, 
and his magnificent ’Varsity neither holds the imagi- 
nation nor realistic thought. 

Competition, quantitative outlook, mechanical 
conception of Life are very important adjuncts to 
university life to-day, and Benares is no exception. 
\XTiat have the ’varsities got to do with the quanti- 
tative outlook ? Do they not know that for the 
real intellectuals— intellectuals who have acquired 
both knowledge and wisdom — quantitative outlook 
is foolish and undesirable ? 

Still jfou find the ’varsities pin their faith on 
mass production, and believe in the utility of exa- 
minations. The static mechanical devices to mea- 
sure the essentially dynamic ever-changing ‘grey 
matter’ in the upper storeyl The ’varsities stiU 
toy with the idea that the individual is sacrosanct. 

It is not too late for the ’varsities to realise 
that their only real work is the creation and develop- 
ment of ideas. After all they form the apex of the 
Educational pyramid and they should keep them- 
selves Clear of messing with the mob— an inert 
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jelly^ mass. The vatioub othet educational insti- 
tutions are merely for husbanding the grain and 
winnowing out the chaff, and the ’varsities get the 
grain to grow and develop. 

Therefore, ’varsities should avoid duplication, 
and each ’varsity should try to create a stamp of 
its own. Specialisation should be the key-note. 
Instead you find each ’varsity apeing the others, 
and maximum attention is focussed in getting the 
number. ‘Things’ ate maneuvered to attract the 
largest number, and the students play off. one 
’varsity against the other in order to get the best 
and the easiest terms. 

^X'^lat surprises me that the great Pt. Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, the founder of the Benares ’Var- 
sity — succumbed to this bait of the number. He 
clean ignored the environmental values of Benares, 
the oldest city in the world and a focal point of 
Hinduism. 1 thought that he would nkke his 
’Varsity unique by opening departments of Hindu 
culture, Hindu religion, and Hindu systems of 
philosophy. Instead you will see that it is just like 
other ’varsities — there is notliing new to be ob- 
served. The same departments, the same tests 
and the same efforts for jobs. How I wish that 
there should be one university concentrating on the 
production and promulgation of ideas. Boy, 
Timbuctoo and Benares missed the bus. 

“This is a very clear exposition, Sir, but Ahmad 
was telling me a lot about Aligarh ’Varsity. And 
if the Moslems have their own great ’Varsity, Hin- 
dus had to have one and exactly of the same type.” 
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“Why exactly of the same type ? Does it not 
biing in the idea of competition ? Sit Syed Ahmad 
wanted a Moslem ’Varsity to encourage higher 
education in his community. He was that gallant 
man who said that Iiidia is a mother whose two 
eyes are Hindus and Mohammadans and yet in that 
’varsity communalism is rife and one eye prays for 
the Cataract in the other’. And how an utilitarian 
twist has been given to the national feelings of 
Sir Syed Ahmad i The main function of the ’var- 
sity is to manufacture as many graduates as it can, 
irrespective of their mental equipment. An exa- 
miner wrote to the V. C. — ^not the Victorian Cross, 
but the Vice-Chancellor — ^that “he was utterly in- 
competent to examine the students and that his name 
be struck o£F from the list of examiners.” This, 
mv boy, shows to you the working of the ’Varsity 
whose praise your friend, Ahmad, sang. 

1 could go on and on and give you ample evi- 
dence in support of my definite allegations against 
the ’varsities in India and elsewhere, because my life 
is a dedication to the ’varsities. But where is the 
sense ? “If you base your ’varsity education on 
the support of followers of Daridra Nan^an} 
then I shout ‘Down with ’varsities’; because mob is 
incapable of appreciating what is inside the head, 
it appreciates only what is outside the head. If 
the ’varsities cannot dictate, then they must be 
wiped out. They must be liquidated. This must 
be their inevitable destiny, because they have failed 


* God of poor. 
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to mould thought aod this is their ooly fiiacdon. 

*‘I have put my ideas on the above subject in a 
cajpsule and I ptay that you will temembet my wotds 
wheti, I am no mote in this earth, earthly. The 
main function of the ’varsity is to promote Thought 
and thus to create a powerful barrage for keepmg 
within bounds UNREASON. It fmhlls its func- 
tion if it develops the desire to study man, to know 
man, and with all his weaknesses and follies, to 
learn to love man. It is a temple of Culture — an 
ashram} and not a factory for the mass produption 
of graduates to whom knowledge comes, but wis- 
dom lingers. 

“Judged from the above view-point, ’varsities 
have failed. But given the sharp twist, they can 
tender useful service to human society. And I 
ptay that the twist may be given by young men who 
got to catty the load to-morrow. 

So Coats-off”. 


Holy place — abode of salats. 
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CO-liDUCATION 

**Ufe determines conscience” 
(Marx) and Sex is life. 

After a few days of their landing in Bombay, 
Mr. Swift found himself in Benares and Freed was 
with him. He fixed up an elaborate programme for 
his ward and also succeeded in getting a fixture 
from Malaviyaji. Ad interim, he tried to coach 
up Freed in Hindu Mythology and Religion. 

Second day of their stay in Benares, they called 
on Malaviyaji who was delighted to sec his old 
friend Swift. Freedman was much impressed by 
the saintly figure of the Hindu who gave a clear 
account of the birth, the growth and the maturity 
of his child — the Benares ’Varsity. It was the 
first time in his life that he came into vis-a- vis con- 
tact with a Hindu of towering intellect, spotless 
cleanliness, and proficiency in Finglish. Fie then 
realised the correctness of the few remarks that his 
teacher and companion used to make about the 
Hindus. A month back during discussions, he 
said to Freed that educated Hindus see no good in 
their culture. They talk against the caste system, 
early marriages, and the soul force and never make 
an effort to realise that there must have been some 
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good in theii various schools of Thou^t which 
enabled them to face the onslaugluis of Time and 
survive. That does not mean tha everything 
should remain as it was, for to be static is to be 
dead. 

Now take their caste system. V^th all the 
evils of this system, there is one great good, namely, 
preservation and development of class qualities 
through centuries. The intense specialisation in 
caste values produces types of men who are not 
common. For example, a Brahmin has been 
specialising in brain work during the last six thou- 
sand years. Whatever his other defects may be, 
you cannot ignore his brain. That is the only ins- 
trument of production he possesses, and he is 
proud of the same. 

The above observation forcibly came to his 
mind during the one hour interview with Malaviyaji. 
* * * 

After the courtesies were over. Swift congra- 
tulated Malaviyaji on the realisation of his dream 
and also for the long, useful life he enjoyed. He 
said, “I was your partaer in the realm of Thought 
when the notion of the ’Varsity entered into your 
mind. Most of your countrymen laughed out your 
scheme, because you planned on a colossal scale 
without having a rupee with you. Even I could 
not see how a big scheme like yours could get financ- 
ed and to-day your dream is a fait accompU. I hope 
T shall be given a free entrev^ to see its working. 1 
have brought my ward who is keener than me in 
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matters which pertain to mind, for thanks to his 
enterprising father ‘matter’ is secondary to him. 
You know with me ‘matter’ was primary, because I 
was not blessed with the goods of this world. So 
I hope the invitation to me includes my young 
friend as weD.” 

“Siure, and with pleasure,” said Panditji, “but 
what is this primary and secondary classification 
in relation to the goods of this world ? You, 
Swift, ought not to have spoken like that knowing 
my views as you do. Only the needs of the soul 
are primary and, therefore, all other needs are se- 
condary. ‘ 

“You westerners are surcharged with the 
materialistic conception of Life, while I consider 
materialistic needs as illusory. Just visualise this 
world as a dream world — non-existent, and some- 
where out of and away .from this imaginary world. 
Wc live and have our being, and in a dream we see 
our birth, growth, and death and the whole time 
in this planet is just a wink and when wc wake up 
wc find ourselves in the soul-world, what is then the 
importance of your goods of this earth ? Shackled 
1^ Time, you westerners pass your days; while, I 
live in Eternity and move in Infinity. 

“After you have seen the ’Varsity, you and your 
friend shall share my hospitality, and we will have 
some more discussions.” 

“Thank you, Panditji”, both said and came back 
to their hotel. 

Next day during the working hours, both went 
to the ’Varsity. They saw the grand buildings, the 
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equipment and the libtaty and chatted with the 
teachers and the students. The only thing that 
impressed them was the space — ^like the prairie 
ground extending on and on endlessly. Swift 
was in one of his black moods and with cutting 
sarcasm he observed that he would not have believed 
that the university was in Benares, had it not been 
for the fact that he noticed in the class room men 
and women with marks on their forehead. 

“And this is Benares I'* he said, “the old way 
of planning of life, by life, and for life. In the 
vedic period, women had a very high status — 
equality of status was conceded to them. Dampati^ 
was the term for married women. Kmerads in 
the true sense. And, the same institution is being 
revived now, tho’ the vedic environment was very 
much different from the Kalijuga^ environment of 
to-day. flow pathetic that the great Panditji, learn- 
ed in the lore of ages, is being pushed down into 
depths of which he has no knowledge. Coed has 
found a very congenial soil in the sex morass ot India.” 

“May I know, Sir, if you are absolutely opposed 
to Co-ed.” 

“Co-ed 1 you blinking blighters in your voca- 
bulary call it co-bed. Don’t think I am so old as 
not to know your terms. And there is no such 
word as ‘absolutely*. 1 am for Co-ed up to the age 
of fifteen and then a gap of ten years and after that 
what you do is your business and not mine. 

^ G>ttple in which higher status is given to woman. 

* Age ^ i^li (evil). 
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“Between fifteen and twenty-five, Isolation. 
I know I shall be heavily defeated if I move my 
proposal in the form of a resolution. You fellows 
—both men and women — ^will turn down my pro- 
posal. I am doubtful if I would be able to get a 
seconder. 

“Now in this inflammable period — ^fifteen to 
twenty-five — ^body is stronger than mind, and I 
do not very much like bodies getting burnt or scar- 
red. Man gets over the scars, woman never. 

“And I am so surprised that in Benares where 
people condemn the union of bodies, and speak of 
the union of souls. Co-ed should flourish in the 
’Varsity. Do you know that Hindu philosophers 
visualised marriage as the union of souls? — ^the 
same mate in the various cycles of births and 
deaths. 

“This is one more example of the East picking 
up the trash from the West. Hindu marriages 
were happy and peaceful as long as Hindus fol- 
lowed their old custom — early marriage.” 

“Am I to understand. Sir, that you are in favour 
of early marriages ?” 

“There is no question of my being in favour or 
against. You jump to the conclusion without 
having all the facts. By early marriage, I do not 
mean marriages between tiny tots or between child- 
ren unborn. There must be some limitation 
of age. Just as the Sarda Act in this country aims 
at. 

“Young minds are plastic and at the proper 
age, the minds of the two —the husband and the 
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wife-— get fused into one, and that is what I call 
matrimonial bliss. Gtown up men and women 
who have played with sex get blase^ and the minds 
being formed, fusion is diificult to secure and hence 
unhappiness. An experienced man gets along 
somenow, but an cxMrienced woman flounders 
and sinks. The load of her experience proves 
often too much for her. She gets weighed down 
by the weight of her experience. 

‘^Anjrway whether it is good or bad, that is 
for Benares people to decide. But this much I 
must say that it comes queer to me as the Benares 
environment is decidedly against this Satanic in- 
novation of Co-ed.” 

They strolled through the various class-rooms 
and the laboratories, and also saw the rich store 
of books. Swift got tired and suggested that they 
should go back to their hotel. 

On the way. Freed said, *Tt is wonderful. We 
have not any such giMntic 'Varsity in Great Britain. 
And to think one lone man, without means, ac- 
complished it in his own span of lifel ” 

Swift agreed with this observation, but laugh- 
ingJy enquired, *‘which was the laboratory where 
they were working upon the Soul ? or where were 
they delivering lectures upon the Soul ? Even a 
superficial observer would notice that there is 
nothing diflFerent about the ‘Varsity. Just like the 
other 'varsities, busy in pushing a step or two for- 
ward the demon of materialism. “Where were 
the true seekers of knowledge ? All concerned 
with the problems of the stomach. This ‘stomach- 

4 
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horizon’ throws a film on the eyes of the ’varsities. 
Makes them opaque. 

“Benares, my boy, ought to have given a new 
orientation to the ’Varsity education. It ought 
not to have taken for its ideal the played-out ’var- 
sities of the West. Study of different ’varsities in 
India will show to you that Benares ’Varsity is not 
at all different. It is tarred with the same brush. 

“Well, to-morrow we pay our respects to the 
great Panditji and bid him good-bye. He is a great 
man who lived his life in pursuing ideals, and to- 
day he stands disillusioned for most of his ideals 
are shattered. Let me see if he accepts my summing 
up. And after leaving Benares we proceed to AU- 
garh and that would close our tour of ’varsities in 
India. 

Next day they went to see Panditji, and had a 
long chat with him. Swift told him that he noticed 
the same life pulsating in his ’Varsity as in other 
’Varsities of the world and smilingly enquired from 
him, “What of the soul-force, Pan^tji ? And what 
of that beautiful dream of yours ? — ^Thousands of 
students sitting on the banks of the Ganges and 
praying to the Creator of all. I saw the cansu bring- 
ing the holy water into the ’Varsity compound, but I 
missed your students chanting His glory. 

“And then, Panditji, why md you permit Co- 
ed? Co-ed in Benares took my breath away. I 
know how mad you ate on the purity of women 
and I may tell you I am the same. Your great 
theme of Psychic purity is not unknown to me.” 

“My old friend. Swift’’, said Panditji, “your 
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accusations I do not deny. But why you yourself 
ignore the flow of Life ? You and X arc merely 
particles of sand thrown in to attest the flow. Can 
we do it ? I can’t. 

“As to Co-ed, we have to thank or curse the 
West. The whole institution of Marriage there has 
been based on the economic dependence of woman 
upon man. When women are enfranchised and 
educated and are earning units, then where is the 
dependence ? You may say what of ‘Natural se- 
quence ?’ But your science has clean cut out Na- 
tural sequence. Neo-Malthusianism. Nature’s 
game can be played by both without the natural 
sequence. Thus the institution of marriage to- 
day is in the melting pot, and I am too old to interest 
myself in it. 

“The young men and women who got to play 
this game of marriage want Free love. Companion- 
ate M^arriagc. Kameradship between men and 
women. ^J^y block them? And if you block 
them, they would stamp you out of existence, in- 
stead of staring you out of countenance, as they 
do to-day. 

“Why, my friend, assume that I am all power- 
ful ? I am not. 1 am weak and this body of mine 
is now ready for its long journey to the Unknown. 
What do you say my young friend. Freed ?” 

“I agree with you. Sir, and not with my tutor. 
After all it is we who got to play the game when 
you will not be in this planet. Why block and 
fetter us ? If we do wrong, we shall pay. Don’t 
deny us the right to make our experiments.” 
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“That’s a dear verdict against you. Swift. 
And now I am weary. Age. Well, good-bye and 
what you say. Cheerio.” 

“Cheerio,” both said and then dispersed. On 
the way Swift remarked, “Do you notice that in 
India Soul is in fashion to-day ? Popularised by 
Gandhi. But it is only a few days, back I was 
reading a book ‘The Great Reality,’ In it the 
author says, H. P. (horse-power) is immensely 
superior to S. P. (Soul-Power). You and I may not 
believe in it, but the intelligentsia who are to run 
the show to-morrow, when you and I will not be in 
this country, believes in the dictum of the Great 
Reality.” 

And next day. Swift and Freedman left for 
Aligarh. 


* ♦ j*. 

Tn Aligarh, they noticed that buildings and 
equipments were below par, and what struck them 
the most was that every attention was directed 
towards mass production of graduates. 

Swift said, “It seems that the legacy of the late 
Asutosh, the great, known as the tiger of Bengal, 
was inherited in full by the ’varsity. He ‘made’ 
large number of graduates by rotating the machi- 
nery of his ’varsity faster and faster, and here I 
notice they have swerved right off the track laid 
down by the great Sir Syed Ahmad. His ideal 
was to educate the Muslims on tight lines, and now 
they give to this main idea, a secondary position. 
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“Have you also noticed girl students? What 
a contrast from the Pre-west-contact life? I 
thought Islam attached great importance to Purdah 
(veU), but it has also moved with the time The 
veil-less women apeing their fallen sisters are has- 
tening the dismemberment of their own society. 
But few people realise it. This Kamradship bet- 
ween sexes is fraught with great evil.” 

“But, Sir, this is common to life everywhere. 
No use to stop the change. It is bound to come, 
and humanity shall pay the price. One note- 
worthy feature of this ’varsity is the intensification 
of religious ideas. It appears that this ’varsity, 
along with the production of graduates, is also de- 
veloping an isolationist policy. It strikes me as if 
the Pohticians are eager to mobilise this young- 
growing army for the glory of their God.’’ 

“Glory of God or Devil. If any religion 
taboos service of man, if it preaches God for its 
own people, it may be any thing but it is not reli- 
gion. In this country of Religions, God is invoked 
not for man but for personal or communal benefits: 
God save me, my wife, and my children and no 
more. 

“And how far has this ’Varsity gone away from 
the ideals of the founder? You remember his 
famous dictum — ‘Hindus and Moslems arc the two 
eyes of Mother India’. They want to divide the 
eyes, so that there may be one-eyed Pakistan and 
Raja^ India. 


1 Raja is a humorous designation for a codes. 
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"Well, boy, let us go and pondet over what we 
have seen. Introspection is still the best way of 
developing mind. There are a few problems as- 
sociated with ^varsities here and elsewhere which I 
would take uj). My idea is to give you a picture of 
my own and it will be for you to tone it down or 
tone it up. You and I are only interested that 
'Varsities should play their true role — the moulder 
of Thought — undeterj;cd by the forces rampant 
outside the 'varsities. They should not get con- 
verted into museums for negative values. 

"So say with me Coats-ofiF". 



CHAPTER IV 


PRINCIPLES OF ROTATION, RECIPROCITY 
AND KEEPING WORDS 

“I'ooUsh consistemy is the liobgoblin of 
little minds" — Gandhi 

The ’vatsitics in expanding and consolidating 
have gathered a few conventions and, in this lecture, 
1 will discuss them. I will show to you that the rot 
which has set in is due to three Ps’ — ^Powcr, Pelf, 
and Prostitution of intellect. 

Take now the much vaunted Principle of 
Rotation. The literary meaning is definite and 
not dubious — Get out after your term is over 
so that others may have a chance to step in, 
but what wonderful interpretation is put by the 
brainy 1 They understand by this _ principle — 
“Rotate yourself when the elections are near.” 
Stick on like a leech to your seat, and whatever 
you do, do not get out. And how is it justified ? 
On the ground that your friends leave you no 
option. They compel you. Or the whole rotten 
structure will collapse, because you are not there to 
carry on the burden. 

There is a current saying apropos the above, 
that when the elections are near you buy ten 
gallons of petrol and run about. Go to each 
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votet twice ot thtice and your election is sure. 
Now it is difficult for an intellectual to properly 
appraise the mentality of these men. '^ere is 
the room for votes in an essentially academic insti- 
tution ? A few highly educated people, known to 
eadi other and entrusted with their own work, 
should build upon the free votes of their colleagues, 
and they should cut themselves aloof from the 
nefarious voting operations. 

They do not do it because they base their plan 
on self-aggrandisement and, therefore, they build 
up their organisation which grows as their strength 
grows. They have their party, their whips, their 
canvassers. The whole paraphernalia is l^t up- 
on the division of loot — the loot may be in cash: 
allowances, lifts, etc., or in kind: position, power, 
etc. 

When to this tommy tot activity is added the 
women canvassers, then the whole thing becomes 
too ludicrous. And then elections are not fought 
on any tight issues. You can pool twenty votes, 
I can pool twenty-five. I shall get in. Ot, you 
get in. There is no objection to it. But put the 
question to yourself — ^Do you deserve getting in ? 
This important question is neither put nor answered. 

I would not discuss the issues on which elec- 
tions ate fought. Sometimes on communal or 
sectarian lines— one very important election was 
fought out on Brahmin — ^Kayastha (two Hindu 
castes) issue. All Brahmins as behoved them 
ranged themselves on one side, and so did the 
Kayasthas. The voters represented the cream of 
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the intclliBcntsia. And sometimes on personaB 
grounds — A is better than me, but 1 have more 
votes; and I hate A and, therefore, I must enter the 
field and defeat him. ft is no use giving instances. 
Be sure that every ’varsity has got many skeletons 
In its o-wn locked cup-board, and I am for breaking 
open the locks and burning tlie skeletons. 

One who is intimately posted in the ’varsity 
matters gets sick — suffers n:om physical nausea and 
collapses. 

Now take this another principle — the principle 
of Reciprocity. It is a good principle, if it is tightly 
understood and rightly applied; but I will show to 
you that in Indian Varsities, it is neither understood 
nor applied. It is twisted, torn out of its proper 
sphere, and applied for personal ends, and not for 
uplifting the status of the ’varsities. 

“A Tooth for a tooth, and an eye for an eye” 
is the only idea in the principle of reaprocity: As 
thou doth for me, so shall I for you. Pick up the 
Calendar of any Indian ’Varsity, look up the rages 
containing information on the recognition of deg- 
rees, you will notice that Indian ’Varsities arc proud 
to display that they recognise the degrees of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, etc., as equivalent to their 
own, without in the least worrying themselves 
about the status of their Degrees in those ’varsities. 
Invariably you will find that the foreign ’varsities 
rate Indian Degrees as on par with meir higher 
Senior Cambridge or even Mattie Decidedly 
Indian graduates ate under-grads, from their view- 
point. 
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Now in all Indian ’vatsities, there arc Mathe- 
matics Departments. And even they do not make 
an effort to bring out the absurdity in their ’varsity 
equation! A simple truth known to school boys 
is not known to big guns in the Math. Department. 
If A=B, then it foUows that B=A. Tr London 
B.A. is equal to Timbuctoo B.A., then Timbuctoo 
B.A. is equal to London B.A. And if I.ondon 
does not accept this position, then London walks 
out of the space occupied by it (not by right but by 
the follies of the Timouctoo ’Varsity people) in the 
Calendar of that ’varsity. In simple language, 
London gets chucked out. 

I feel very strongly on this point, because I 
can tolerate any kind of snobbery, but not the in- 
tellectual snobljery. It gets my goat. And I may 
tell you that in this particular matter, Indian ’var- 
sities will have an easy walk-over. Indian ‘varsity 
men in Europe are very few in number, and most 
of them have got foreign qualifications. So they 
cannot be hit. But there is a large number of 
Europeans and Americans earning their livelihood 
in India by virtue of the degrees conferred upon 
them under their ’varsity Acts. And if those 
’varsities do not equate their degrees with the Indian 
degrees, then the foreign graduates can be made 
de classS by withdrawing the recognition on the 
ground of rcciprr)city. 

Most of them will become undergrads., and 
lose their job unless the mighty Government of 
India puts hurriedly in the Statute Book a special 
Indemnity Act — ^protecting the rights of the de 
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classt men. What surprises me tiiat this move has 
not come so far from the top, because H. E. the 
Governor-General has his contacts with the 
’Varsities as Visitor and H. E. the Governors ate 
intimately linked with the ’varsities in their position 
of Chancellors. 

Instead, the move is frequently made for get- 
ting higher recognition or better facilities for their 
senior and junior Cambridge diplomas I I do not 
blame them, but I certainly curse the ’varsities of 
the West and the East, the former for not playing 
fair and the latter for suffering from Inferiority 
('.omplex. , 

The ’varsities in India have their Inter-Univer- 
sity Board. Its existence and work is not known 
even to those who have put in two decades of ser- 
vice in the ’varsities. Only those people who 
interest themselves in elections, and try to get into 
its committees or Board know that it exists. Such 
an important problem as that of Reciprocity has 
escaped its attention. Wilful or accidental, I cannot 
say. 

Even the so-called national Government which 
functioned for a little imder three years was indiffer- 
ent to this vital problem — a problem which hits 
at the root of India’s self-respect. Once they did a 
childish thing. By their order, they declared the 
diplomas of a Hindu institution equivalent to B.A. 
Moslems rose as one unit and they demanded for 
the diplomas of their institution the same recogni- 
tion. The Government climbed down and gave 
effect to their demand. 
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A queet position ^as thus created. While the 
Government gave the recognition, the ’varsities 
held back. Indian ’varsities are very sentimental 
about their tights, only if they are infringed by 
other Indian ’varsities; but they Kaotow if the same 
is done by foreign ’varsities. 

I'ake a few examples of the internecine warfare 
among ’varsities. Clash between Bombay and 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, Bombay and 
Lucknow, Lucknow and Punjab, etc. The 
’varsities in India work on the principle of reci- 
procity, but why on earth don’t they also force it 
down the bullet of the foreign ’varsities ? I can’t 
teU. 

“May I know, Sit, why does not the Students’ 
Federation or the Political parties take up this 
very important matter.” 

“Students’ Federation is busy in out-Nehruing 
Nehru. They dabble in larger problems. It is 
infra dig for them to concern themselves with the 
day-to-day mundane problems which vitally concern 
the students. They arc also in the grip of votes. 
Those who can make the loudest noise are sure to 
scale upward. 

“I have great faith in the students. I have 
respect for their self-less zeal; but when they deli- 
berately side-track themselves in order to avoid 
obstacles which lie on their path, I have nothing but 
contempt for them. They mess up Idealism with 
enthusiasm, and they are me only one who can fuse 
the two into one and carry forward the banner of 
India raised sky-high. 
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“Why does not the Federation fight for re- 
vitalising the educational machinery? Why docs 
it not collea funds to finance poor students ? or 
to help a man who is clapped in jail for holding 
certain ideas ? Wliy do they not smash commund 
fetters by building upon India, and not upon Ishwat 
(Hindu God) or Allah (Mohammedan God)? 
The fact is that they have been poisoned by the 
foul doses of communal injections. 

“Politicians — ^may Gods (Hindu and Moham- 
medan) save us from these adders both. I am re- 
minded of a Chinese proverb which aptly fits in 
here: 

*Seek not to save the adder: let it die. 

Or it will slay its saviour by and by.’ 

“The only function of these politicians is to 
manufacture leaders. And that is why everybody 
dabbles in Politics: Everybody is a leader. What 
India lacks is not leaders, but followers. 

“They throw their tentacles deep in all direc- 
tions, and they arc past masters in the Science and 
Art of Grab. Everything is exploited by them 
for their own advantage. Even God has not 
escaped from their exploitation. God-politics 
flourishes in India, but the trouble is that in India 
there are millions upon millions Gods, and even 
with their (Gods) perfect adaptability, they create 
tension and riots: It is this which keeps India 
markir^ time. 

“No. Freed these politicians can never deliver 
the goods. They can only intensify confusion. 
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I may tell you a story about these politicians. Three 
gentlemen — one a doctor; the other, an engineer; 
and the third, a politician — ^were discussing the 
antiquity of their profession. The Doctor said, 
‘Mine is the oldest profession, because a doctor must 
have removed Adam’s rib and thus Hve came into 
existence. The Engineer said, ‘This is rot, because 
before Adam could come into existence, my pro- 
fession had to create some sort of an order out of 
chaos.’ The Politician smilingly enquired, ‘Pray, 
who created the chaos ?’ Thus it was conclusively 
proved that the profession of a politician is the oldest 
profession in the world. 

A politician creates nothing. He is always 
busy in creating a position for himself. Therefore, 
he cannot be of much use in tackling a problem 
like this. 

“If this is the position. Sir, then how do you 
say that this Principle of Reciprocity operates in 
’varsities ?” 

Swift roared with laughter and said, “I will 
just make this point cleat to you. By reciprocity, 
the ’varsities mean, ‘you do something for me, I 
will do exactly the same thing for you.’ For ex- 
ample, you give me the membership, 1 give you the 
membership; you give me the examinetship, I give 
you the examinetship; you applaud me, I applaud 
you, and so on. Now do you see the operation of 
this principle.’’ 

“Well, Sir, what a beautiful exposition? I 
understand now that it requires ^reat cleverness 
to conceal one’s cleverness, and this game of con- 
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cealment can only be played by intellectuals.” 

“You are right boy, and that is why Marx advo- 
cated tlie extermination of the intellectuals. He 
knew that money bags will always be able to buy 
brains, and the combination of the two will be All- 
Powerful. The I' astern people aptly express this 
idea when they say for the highest and the best 
‘Gold-and Perfume’— the latter stands for brain. 

“1 lave you ever heard the intellectuals starting 
the slogan of ‘Down with the intellectuals ?’ 1 hey 
shout, ‘Down with landlords,’ ‘Down with capital- 
ists,’ ‘Down with this or that,’ but never ‘Down with 
the intellectuals.’ There is no limit to the chicanery, 
the finesse, the intolerance — ^intolerance is another 
name for mental trespassing on other people’s rights 
— of these intellectuals.” 

After some time, Swift spoke on “keeping 
words,” and asked Freedman to pay special heed to 
what he says under this caption as on tliis principle 
depends the building up of Life. Intensive study 
of life for more than half a century has yielded a 
few seeds, and he was in a mood to liberally scatter 
them, so that they may settle on some receptive 
mind, germinate, take root, grow outward and 
upward and cast their fragrance — not in the desert 
air, but in the stifling vapid air which emanates 
from a decaying humanity. The principle of keep- 
ing words simply means that one should never go 
back on one’s words. Words before they are 
uttered must be weighed, pondered over, and then 
given. Once given — ^whatever the consequence, 
howsoever dire the results — the words stand, and 
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the man who has given his words clings to them 
and no power — State, Society, Religion, family — 
can part them asunder. The Eastern people express 
this idea very lucidly, and very succincdy by saying, 
■“The man who does not stick to his words is not 
born of his father.” 

But what do your intellectuals say on the above 
observation? They say, “Foolish: Sticking to one’s 
words, when there is stark ruin, is idiotic. Back 
out, compromise, eat back your words, and do 
whatever you can do to get out, but don’t stick to 
your words. 

“Certainly stick to your words if they bring 
you profit or honour. But if they bring you ruin 
or loss, do the run, jump over the hurdles, somer- 
sault; swallow them.” 

They justify the above on the ground that in- 
consistency is the only thing in which men are con- 
sistent. Therefore, consistent in keeping words 
has no meaning They go further and say that 
ingratitude is the independence of the souil. So 
in these two gems “of purest ray serene,” the poli- 
ticians and the intellectuals get arrayed in order 
to dazzle the blinking owls — ^the psuedo or quasi- 
intellectuals or the trapezing bats, the mob. 

1 would here tell you what Terry and Sir Tho- 
mas Roe wrote about the Emperor Jehangir as 
their writings throw a flood-light on this very im- 
portant primlem, and, I am sure, you will enjoy 
their opinion. 

Terry says, “ Jehangir sometimes by his Firmans 
or Letters Patent will grant some particular thing 
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unto single ot divers persons and presently after 
will contradict those grants by other letters, excusing 
himself thus: that he is a great and an absolute king, 
and, therefore, must not be tied unto any thing; 
which if he were, he said that he was a slave and not 
a free man.” 

Roe writing on this subject was of opinion that 
there could be no dealing with this king upon very 
sure terms, who will say and unsay, promise and 
deny. cf. 

“Neidiet will this ovcrgrownc liliphant des- 
cend to Article ot byndc himsclfc reciprocally to 
any Prince upon terms of Plquality, but only by way 

of favour admit our stay you can never expect 

to trade here upon Capitulation that shall be perma- 
nent. We must serve the wme.” There is some 
excuse for Jehangir because he was “a great and an 
absolute king,” but the teachers in the ’varsities In 
claiming that privilege in these modem times make 
themse^es cheap and ridiculous. 

Rub it in, boy — once the words are given they 
stand and you stand by your words. 

And to teach this important lesson to the 
’varsity teachers, you and I, along with those who 
think like us, have to take off our coats and ^ die 
hard work in order to purify our ’Varsities and 
lift them up. 

So we stick to out toast. “Coats-off.” 


5 



CHAPTER V 


'J’HE OGRK or VOTE 

“0«tf nose one vole hus almiys been re- 
pugnant to meP — ^Lenin 

The worst evil of democracy is the voting 
system. It perpetuates the pernicious doctrine of 
“one nose, one vote.” It puts a premium on the 
outside of head and discounts what is inside it. 

Life degenerates in the so-called evolution of 
the Will of the people — ^“the will of my grand- 
mother’s old Tom cat.”^ Humanity is made up 
of two sections of people — ^the ruler and the ruled, 
and democracy aims at making them equal by, 
what it calls, the Law of Equality, and by which 
1 understand *an equal right to an equal chance 
for unequal human beings.’ This is surely a mathe- 
matical absurdity. The people who organise the 
voting machinery render a great disservice to hu- 
manity, for invariably a few people centralise power 
by exploiting the billions. You can exploit them 
either by descending to their level, and making an 
appeal to their sentiments, and thus, instead of rais- 
iiw them, you go down to their level, or by the use 
ornaked force. The latter is the totalitarian p«-inciple 
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and the former, the democratic principle. As the 
mob understands and appreciates force, so the to- 
talitarian principle has been a remarkable success 
in moulding the people within a short time. The 
democratic principle has been a failure. It creates 
a morass, slush and life stagnates. 

It is obvious that the people who come up to 
the surface in the democratic organisation are ‘light’ 
— ^without substance, and the people who do the 
actual work and get into trouble are ‘heavy’ — 
residue which sinks. This is in conformity 'with, 
what I term, the Law of Power. In the operation 
of the Law of Power, Power is inversely propor- 
tional to direct action (P oc i /D). Every method is 
adopted, every activity is dircaed not with a view 
to maximise service in its widest sense, but with a 
view to capture the voting machinery. You might 
say the Jesuit Law — It is lawful, for a just cause, to 
use equivocation, and to confirm the equivocation 
with an oath — holds the field in elections. 

Any method employed to crush your oppo- 
nent, howsoever superior he may be to you, and, 
howsoever worthless you may be, is holy of holies, 
for is it not the gospel truth that evemhing is fiut 
in love and war (and in elections) ? 

One death-rattling blow to humanity from this 
accursed voting system is the spontaneous springing 
up of voting markets just before the election. Yot»s 
are openly sold and purchased, and Law cannot get 
its hold over this nefarious transaction. Mote 
than ninety per centum of the voters in India are 
not aware or the utility and the sanctity of votes. 
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They appreciate votes because they can liquidate 
them into cash. 

“Excuse my putting a question. Sir. How is 
it that in the Congress elections money-bags are 
touted? The Congress is not flush.” 

Your question is simple. The Congress ex- 
ploits God, and in India God enjoys a Uglier status 
than money. All that you got to do is to get the 
support of a man who is God<harged, and enjoys 
a vis-a-vis contact with God, then his very name will 
get you thousands of votes. 

And in this special feature of India, there is 
nothing much to be surprised. Because Science 
and Religion are in inverse ratio to one another, 
and Science is so little developed in India. This 
you might remember as the Law of God— R x i/S. 
I have discussed the principles of vote-catching, and 
now a little about the tactics, and then briefly I 
will show to you how it plays hell with the ’varsi- 
des all over the world and to the nth degree with 
the ’varsides in India. 

You are in need of votes from the farmers 
and cultivators. Promise them exempdon from 
the payment of Land Revenue. Advocate exter- 
mination of zemindars. Votes from people living 
on the outskirts of forests, promise them repc^ 
of the Forest Laws. Votes from Industrial labour 
can be easily secured if you start the cry of “Down 
•with Capitalism.” In short, promise a millennium 
for the ‘‘Have-nots” by the ruthless extermination 
of the “Haves.” But there is one Caution with 
capital C. Don’t play this trick on the intellectuals. 
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for it will fall flat. For example, in any Provincial 
election you hint that you will have the Income- 
tax repealed because it mostly falls on the intellec- 
tuals, you shan't get any support because the 
intellectuals know that this taxis wyond the domain 
of the Provincial legislature. They will cold 
shoulder you and your proposal, because they know. 
Drag out for their benefit any God or Gods which 
you know they believe in. That might pay. 

The above being the true state of affairs, how 
can one justly its projection and intensification, in 
the 'varsities ? 

In the 'varsities, there are intellectuals, but as 
all their activities emanate from self and for self, 
they (the teachers) get metamorphosed into “Hximan 
cabbage stalks.” The more of these stalks, the 
greater the degradation of the 'varsities. 

They lose sight of their primar)' task, the one 
that is most acute and urgent, which is to boldly 
break the silence surrounding the problems relating 
to life and thus promote Thought. 

As intellectuals they should form the intrepid 
van-guard, make a heap of all the dung-values of 
the present day Society and reduce them to ashes 
by burning them with the lighted torch of Reason. 

This they can achieve provided they don’t 
get astray and, I maintain, that this fell ogre of votes 
side-tracks them, baits them, and extinguishes the 
burning torch. Thus Thought gets stifled. 

The characteristic feature of the voting system 
is to push up the wrong type of people. Oppor- 
tunists. And opportunists are spineless human 
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jellies, whose only qviality is ‘wriggling.’ That 
is their point. 

Don’t you notice that in all elections, the scum 
comes up to the surface ? This is, of course, in 
conformity with Nature. 

This natural selection of the worst — “inverted 
Darwinism” — term the law of Politics. You 
have an exact counterpart of it in theMoney Market, 
and there it is called the Gresham’s Law — ^Bad 
money drives out the good money from circula- 
tion. 

If you make a close study of the ’varsity opera- 
tions, you will notice that parties are formed, and 
then there are alignments of the parties, whips and 
the whole paraphernalia associated with the parties 
in the political field. Ultimately there are two or 
three parties, and then they fight all elections not 
on principles but on personalities. Why? Be- 
cause, if the leaders ate keen on getting the complete 
bread, they must permit their followers to gather 
the crumbs. Unless you keep your followers happy 
and contented, they would join the other parties, 
and thus weaken your own position. 

In this lust for power or personal gain, efforts 
ate made to get the aid of the public institutions, 
and men who have the votes in the ’varsity elections. 
They, of their own accord, throw in their weight 
on the side which has the biggest pull. They do 
it in order to make their seats safe. 

The members of the public do not worry them- 
selves about raising the standard or pulling down 
those who shirk their work. They are anxious 
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to tetain theit seat, and thus the ^aidians of the 
public pW into the hands of the wire-pullers. The 
record of work means nothing, the gathering of 
votes is everything. 7\nd the man who does his 
work honestly will have a few disgruntled people 
who have been ‘pulled down’ by him. Thus every 
effort is made to oust him, and if he loses the elec- 
tion, people ate jubilant. 

A few years back when I was touring in India, 
1 met a man with whom I became very friendly. 
He was a very prominent member of an important 
Council in an Indian ’varsity. His labor of love 
was sparkling — dear and honest, but he told me 
that after more than ten years of selfless labor he 
feels that he will lose the next election. I naturally 
enquired from him why he takes such a view. 

He told me, “My enemies are mote than my 
friends, but when I won my first election, T had all 
friends and no enemies. Thousands of hours 
of labor got for me this position. But I don’t 
complain, for I build upon myself and not on votes.” 
And that man lost the election! 

I tell you. Freed, that that man would have 
been an acquisition in the Committees of any 
’varsity in the world. But where is the room for 
an honest man if you build upon votes ? Do you 
know that a successful teacher is one who can pool 
the majority of votes ? And that teacher, who 
does his honest bit away from the parties and lime- 
light, is a failure. Even the head of the ’varsity — 
the Vice-Chancellor — ^has got to keep his eyes ^ued 
on votes, votes of his employees! A litde careless- 
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ness, a little tightening of the grip, a little un- 
pleasantness hete and were may cost him his seat. 

I can understand this o^ dancing Jn the 
gteen (Political held), but he should be scotched 
if he starts strutting in the ’varsity area — ^‘tuning 
the shepherd’s teed.” 

Thus you see a chain is formed, the links of 
which are the Vice-Chancellor, the Syndicate, the 
Senate, the Academic Council and the Committees 
gdore. All these, with the solitary exception of the 
Chancellor, are dependent for their seats on votes. 

The Congress Government tried its best to 
make even the Chancellor’s seat dependent on votes, 
and if that were done, it would have finished the 
’varsities completely. The whole trouble emanates 
from the teachers who by pooling their strength 
and buying over the members of the public, tun 
the whole show. Naturally their group, out of 
turn, gets various advantages, and that creates heart 
bickering, and the morale of the teaching cadre is 
considerably lowered. 

“This is an awful position. Sit, for an institu- 
tion which produces trained citizens. Is there no 
remedy ? 

“Have recourse to the fimdamental principle of 
Jurisprudence, — ^“For every wrong, there is a remedy.* 

“And there is a remedy for this wrong in the 
’varsities. Take away the voting rights of the 
teachers, and take a serious view of the manipula- 
tions of the teachers where you are sure they do 
the manipulations, and make the Vice-Chancellor 
independent of votes. 
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“This is the best I can think of. You may 
consider this remedy too strong and unfiut for 
teachers, but teachers ought to have no other 
business than the training of minds. Paradoxiod 
as it may sound, 1 consider that teacher successful 
who succeeds in getting a good certificate from 
the students. 

“But the majority of teachers see no beauty in 
my paradox. They say that the man, who will 
let any unselfish consideration, stand between him 
and its attainment, is a weakling, a dupe and a, pre- 
destined slave. They consider pangs of Conscience . 
indecent. 

“They call themselves thinkers. They are in a 
very restricted sense — limited to T.’ Any thought 
beyond ‘T is out of bounds for them. What a 
tragedy that they know not that there comes to a 
thinker inevitably the knowledge that ultimately 
every human being lives alone, and that in the 
inmost recess of individuality is an echoing chimbet 
where the will endlessly offers itself, a groaning 
sacrifice, upon the altar, of obligation. They ate 
strangers to the ‘altar of obligation,’ unless it Is the 
dtat on which ‘T is nurtured, ‘T expands and pro- 
jects itself into other spheres for the irarther elonga- 
tion and development of the ‘I.’ 

“So if we wish to improve the ’varsities we 
must not only remove our coats, but roll up our 
sleeves also, and so kill the ogre of vote that it shall 
never raise its ugly head in the sacred grounds of 
the ’varsities.” 

“Amen”, said Freedman, 
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STUDENTS 

“Bf honest, if you muld be eloquent. 
Be not chiming fool with cap and bells'. 
Reason and genuine feelings want no arts. 
Of utterance — ask no toil of elocution’' 

— Faust 

Students in the ’varsity have a special position 
of their own. They have some training, and they 
have been a little in contact with life. They arc 
supposed to be well conversant with the affairs of 
thek family, and of their circle. It is assumed that 
they go in for ’varsity education in order tp further 
qualify themselves in learning, and also to round off 
their angularities by rubbing their shoulders against 
the others. 

Given the above conditions, the right course 
in the ’varsities is to minimise coercion. In feet, 
utterly .annihilate it. And it must be said to the 
credit of ’varsities that they have appUed this princi- 
ple of mininusation of coercion very liberally. 

Coercion in the form of fines or punishment is 
absolutely out of place in the ’varsities, because 
these ’varsity students after a short time have got to 
play thek part in whatever walks of life they chose 
to tread. On the top of imparting knowled^, and 
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providing facilities for gathering knowledge, the 
’varsities should give full opportunities for testing 
that knowledge under conditions of real life. Hot 
house conditions of existence should not he en- 
couraged. 

But the students have also a duty to perform, 
namely, impose checks upon themselves. More 
liberty presupposes more checks, and these checks 
must not be thrust upon them. They should be 
self-imposed. Further, the secret to learning is 
Reverence. 

They should put the question to themselves, 
and it is a very important question, “On what 
basis do they aim building up the human society ?” 
Only where the society is disintegrating or passing 
through a revolutionary phase. Reverence is out of 
place. In all other forms of human society, rever- 
ence has a high place all for itself. 

If the students have no respect for their parents, 
they cannot be good citizens; and if they have no 
respect for their teachers, they cannot be good stu- 
dents. By good students, one does not mean high 
position in the examinations. But something subtle, 
undefinable which make up the true man. Students 
in the ’varsities ape at being true men by cutting 
out the obligations and liabuities which make true 
men. 

Respect does not mean Katon>ing to the elders 
and the olders, because there is such a thing* as res- 
pect to oneself. If you are true to yourself, you 
cannot be untrue to others, and if you are untrue 
to yourself, you catmot be true to others. Caught 
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in the swing of colossal changes, and blinking in 
the strong rays of the artificial life, the stucfcnts 
are not true to themselves. You can only be 
true if you are natural, for you have to build upon 
the qualities you possess, and not upon the qualities 
of the others. 

Therefore, Rule No. i that 1 lay down for them 
is “Be Natural.” So taboo “Show off.” 

Second rule for them deals with the develop- 
ment of the Will power, and that can only be done 
if they build upon Reason and not upon faith. 
Majority of the students sway with the wind, and 
thus get caught by any passing show. And as 
they have very weak win ^wer, they bend. This 
bending is abominable. It is better to get broken 
into bits than to bend. Bending is a crime of 
first magnitude. It suits only human jellies, and I 
want human beings to be firm as rock, hard as 
steel, and shining as diamond. Therefore, they 
should build upon '*Oltrt tl Destine ” — ^beyond Fate. 
They should “Be strong.” 

Third rule relates to the promotion of orderly 
life, and that can only be possible if they rigidly 
discipline themselves. Without discipline, you 
have an uncontrolled life like a runmng engine 
without a brake — sure to end in disaster. The 
evil fashion of “N/7 Admirari” (Not worth admir- 
ing) blasts life. You can only build upon Reason, 
Respect, and Rights, and if you go in for the an- 
nihilation of Reason, throw Respect to the winds, 
and advocate ilc-vesting of the vested interests; 
you shall succeed in creating a howling human 
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society full of screaming lunatics who know not 
what they say. By the way, the champions of de- 
vesting school realise not that the very process of 
dc-vesting creates vested interests. 

“How, Sir. This is a knotty point and T am 
not cleat,” said Freed. 

I will explain it. If you study the ramifica- 
tions of the spreading out humanitv, you notice 
that the new society exploits the old — derives ad- 
vantages and rights from it. The first Society 
derived its powers from God, and this idea in one 
garb or the other was trotted out in every mriod 
of change. Even the annihilation of the idea of 
God is a phase of it. 

By de- vesting, you take away the rights and the 
privileges of certain classes of people and, if you 
succeed, those rights and privileges get transferred 
to the expropriating class. Very soon this new 
class appropriates mose gains, assimilates them, 
and makes them a part and parcel of their group. 
Then the crystallisation of the new class takes place 
and they form the vested class. 

There is nothing new in the above. It is the 
Hegelian principle — ^“Every thing carries its own 
negation”. If it were not, then nothing will 
die. 

Now take another illustration which will 
flood-light the above. Consider the division of 
the human society into “Haves” and “Have-nots”, 
and then observe the blinking bats who shoot 
hoarse for the extermination of the “Haves.” 
Why? Because the “Have-nots” by sheet weight 
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of the number wish to eat up the “Haves,” and 
become the new “Haves” tncmsclves. 

Don't you see that there is no such division in 
human society? It is an illusion — Maya as the 
Hindu philosophers say, and it makes an appeal to 
those few intellectuals whose optic nerves are 
diseased. The blurred vision excites the imagination 
of the poorly placed people, and their ‘saliva trickles 
down' when they see the possessions of the few 
favoured people. 

Is it not a fact that every second we see the 
fluidity in these divisions ? One moment a man 
belongs to the “Have” class, and the next moment 
he slips down to the “Have-not” class, and an es- 
sentially “Have-not” man to-day rolling in a Rolls 
Royce to-morrow 1 The fact is that these classes 
are not stay put. They ate ever-changing. By 
de-vesting the “Have” class, you make the “Have- 
not” class a vested class, and the “Have” class, a 
“Have-not” class. But you find these cheap slo- 
gans catch on. The billions sing, shout, make 
uiemselves hoarse and get stuck in them simply 
because there is no forward or upward momentum 
in slogans. A time comes when the slogans 
fall flat. Like an inert heavy object, they depress 
and lie heavy upon the surging mass which is 
pushed downward and backward. 

Tt is verj'’ surprising that the students who call 
themselves intellectuals should be caught by these 
slogans. Even silly, meaningless slogans like 
“My Lord ki Boi Gai Kukrikoorf’ (My Lord is finish- 
ed (?) ) or “Toady Bacbha Kii Hat” (Woe to flatter- 
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ct’s son) get them tightly in thdr grip, and play 
hell wid) them. The reason is not »r to seek. 
Most of the students have no plan of their own. 
Dke rudderless boats in the troubled waters of to- 
day, they are at the mercy of this or that charlatan 
who can conjure up visions for them. Not 
only they don’t plan, they refuse to take the trouble 
of studying any subject in which they are interested. 
That is why they mix up Qtmmunism with Com- 
munalism or Sociology with Socialism, and so on. 

Somebody preaches the regeneration of Jndia 
by Russianising. He is applauded, and given an 
ovation. Another broadcasts the cleat line messages 
which he receives from God. lie is the greatest, 
because how can one question the words of God ? 
The third pins his faith on terrorism. He plays 
upon the emotions of the adolescents, and they 
follow him . Then there is the stunt of Non-vio- 
lence. How can one resist it? Did not Buddha 
preach and practise it ? Was not Girist an aposde 
of Non-violence? So on and so fo^, “Isms” 
galore flourish at the cost of the country. 

The Government in this country dso takes 
its cue from these people. Butts in with its paper 
programs, and thus succeeds in making confusion 
worse confounded. For example, the All-highest 
emphasises the feeding of the soil in order to week 
its growing impoverisation, another emphasises 
the breeding of pedigree cattle, etc. The people 
get bewildered. Now take up these items in their 
serial order. Throw the ray of Light on them and 
see the hollowness exposed: 
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India is not Russia, so Indianisin^ will pay 
India and not Russianising. If everything hinges 
upon God, why worry mere man ? And then 
which brand of God ? 

Terrorism like the guerilla warfare presupposes 
certain organisations and certain qualities. Where 
are they? Non-violence in abnormal times which 
we are witnessing to-day is unnatural and unmoral. 
Where'is non-violence in Nature ? The real abode 
of non-violence is in the cemetery. Is this country a 
vast cemetery ? Buddha and Christ were supermen, 
but don’t we see their devout followers cutting the 
throats of men, women and childrerf? The fact 
is that violence and non-violence ate the obverse 
and reverse of the coin of Life, but Wardha is found- 
ing a new mint which would utter- coins with only 
one side — A great Euclidian absurdity. 

There is no harm in propounding and discus- 
sing different “Isms” as these promote Thought, 
provided the intelligentsia studies them, and takes 
not a frivolous interest, but a serious interest in 
them. If khey did, they would have by now given 
to the world a new “ism” — ^“Indoism” — ^based 
on the geographical and racial characteristics, 
their tradition, culture, and religion. That would 
have been the greatest gift of kidia to the culture 
of the world. 

I suggest to the Government not to worry 
about the soil or the cattle, but to keep their eyes 
fixed on man. Of all the fectors of production, 
man is the only creative factor. Plan for him and 
leave the rest to him. In planning for man, the 
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first item should be food, and bracketed with it is 
the problem of breeding. No amount of economic 
activity can improve their status unless their breed- 
ing is controlled. The wealth can be increased, say 
by twenty-five per cent, within five years, but by 
that time the number of gaping mouths is increased 
by fifty per cent. Where is the improvement? 
In fact, there shall be adjustment at a lower level. 
Therefore, if the Government wishes to raise their 
level, it must rigidly impose Controlled Breeding. 
It can do it, but has it done anything so far ? It 
side-tracks the whole issue by mumbling optimum 
population, and gets the cheap clappings of the 
psuedo-economists. It does not know that the 
optimum population is modelled on the ice-berg 
principle — eight-ninths submerged, and only one- 
ninth above the water line, 

I do not want submerged humanity and, there- 
fore, I am not a subscriber to your fashionable 
optimum theory. Dynamite submerged humanity 
by establishing a healthy ratio between wealth and 
mouths: By all means increase your wealth, but 
don't increase the mouths. Correlate increased 
wealth with decreased children, and you have 
what you desire. And cut out sob-stuff like *Self- 
restraint' and "Sublimation of Love.' They are all 
right for humanity past hope — I mean above 
sixty. 

Therefore, my rule No. 5 which I propound is 
""Be Disciplined.” 

Now these three rules — Be Natural, Be Strong, 
Be Disciplined — are like a compass showing the 
6 
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nattow, uphill path of virtue which every student 
must make an effort to tread. 

The most that one can expect from students 
is that they shall build upon Reason, and not waste 
away their energy in shouting slogans and organis- 
ing strikes. For this, it is necessary that they should 
intelligently analyse the current ideas, pick up those 
which make an appeal to them, and reject those 
which ate played out and useless. Take a few cx- 
anmles. Pur/ia Swaraj (complete independence) 
before 1959 had some meaning, but to-day it is fit 
to be consigned to the W. P. B, — Waste Paper 
Basket. This war has clearly exposed its futility. 
What will crystallise after the War will be Group 
independence, and not “individual” independence. 

Religion as a motive force is getting mote and 
mote out of focus — God shall be displaced by 
Reason. In this war we have seen that “Lease and 
Lend” principle is higher than the much tom- 
tommed principle of moral support. There is no 
absolute quality to moral evaluation, for morality 
means class morality. It is possible that the 
Congress morality may be unmoral. Therefore, 
ethics has got to yield the place of honour to science, 
for is not Ethics the object of Science? They 
should learn to abhor embalmed values for their 
right place is in the sarcophagus and not outside 
it, but somehow embalmed vames attract them and 
bewitch them. Hero worship has a distinct place 
in the formadon of the mind, but there is such a 
thing as carrying it beyond the limits of reason. 
There ought to come a stage and, there will come. 
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if the planning and tlic effort are there when a 
student transforms himself into a hero. If one passes 
one’s whole life in worshipping this or that man, 
one misses the glorious moments in one’s life. 
One should be a hero without encouraging one’s 
worship. This worsliip of man by man is un- 
natural, immoral and degrading. It degrades 
both — ^the worshipper and the worshipped. 

If they call for the tune, they must pay the piper. 
They must not whine. When they take up a cer- 
tain ideological attitude, they should stick to jt and 
not back out, if they are called upon to adjust their 
account in cash or in kind. 

I wish to rub in into their minds that man ele- 
vates himself by suffering. Without suffering and 
sacrifice, man becomes too soft and degeneration 
sets in. They must intensively and extensively 
study whatever subject or subjects they ate in- 
terested in. They must form their mind before 
recklessly plunging into the vortex of life. 

And one caution I give to them. They must 
clearly understand the meaning of the word 
character, because loose or wrong interpretation 
unnecessarily creates misunderstanding and fric- 
tion. 

When they talk of character, they give a twist, 
and mean the sex life of a man or a woman. Now 
sex life has not much appreciable effect on charac- 
ter. They over-emphasise the sex point, because, 
may be, they ate obsessed with sex. If a nian has 
contacted with a woman, and takes upon himself 
the full responsibility — does not shirk his obliga- 
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tions, it is his busiaess, and the public has no busi- 
ness to tear the veil. 

Character in cleat words means honoring one’s 
signatures and keeping one’s words. If a man 
observes laws, pays his dues, and never hits below 
the belt, that man has character. A man may be as 
sex pure as a new born infant, but plays foul, he is a 
biped animal, and is characterless. On this point 
I am going to tell you a story which interests me 
immensely. It was in early 1927 that I met in Dub- 
lin George Russel (A. E.) — ^the Grand Old Man of 
the I. F. S. (Irish Free State now called Eire). 
I told him that everywhere in the East I toured, 
the educated Easterners were anxious to know why 
the immoral West bossed over the moral East. 
Was it because moral laws were not operative in 
this age of machine ? The old man looked at me 
and smiled. He said that for more than seventy 
years I have keenly observed the play of Laws, and 
1 liavc come to the conclusion that given equal 
conditions, moral laws shall triumph over physical 
laws. 'I'he question of the Easterners clearly 
reveals confusion in thought. First, clearly under- 
stand what you mean by morality. There is no 
absolute stancfiird by which you can measure it. 
Every country, every group of human beings, 
evolve their own moral values: The morality of 
the archaic days is not the morality of the present 
day, the morality of the West is not the morality of 
the East. Now I will illustrate the above point. 
In a country in the West, there was a young, healthy 
man who was very fond of the pleasures of the 
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flesh. Wine, women, and gambling were his chief 
pleasures. He was a married man with a rather 
big famil 7 . He would thrash them, starve them, 
and spend the bulk of his money on his pleasures. 
In another country in the East, there was another 
man similarly placed in life. But this man loved 
his wife and children, feared God, and led a simple, 
puritanical life. All his energy was directed in 
giving them the best time. 

Now one day both found their country invaded. 
The westerner rushed back to his home, snafehed 
every bit of money that he could lay his hands on, 
beat his wife and children, and invested all that 
money on a rifle and ammunition, and offered him- 
self for the defence of his country. He fought 
valiantly. He killed and got killed. 

The Easterner also returned to his home, se- 
cured the hoarded money, invested it in provisions 
and other necessaries, strengthened his defences, 
and started praying to God to protect him and his 
family. Now of the two — ^whom do you call moral? 

I have no quarrel with the Easterners, but I 
certainly resent their pointing to the mote in our 
eyes and clean ignoring the beam in theirs. 

Freed, 1 do not wish to answer the problem 
propounded above, because every man must be 
tree to give his answer. I very much like that 
everybody should be encouraged to hold his 
opinion, but that does not mean that he should 
swerve to the other extreme, and allow the opinion 
to hold him. It is this curse whicli is blasting the 
lives of the young men in India. They want 
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cooked, spiced opinions to enable them to float on. 
They do not realise that it is better to sink with the 
load of one’s own opinions than to float on with 
the borrowed props of the others. 

The students in India, as elsewhere, have 
evolved their vocal organisations like the Students 
Federation, Students Union, etc. I call that ex- 
ceedingly good. But their institutions get involv- 
ed in matters outside their domain, and in India 
they become the cock-pits for the opportunists. 
For example in their feverish rush for cheap noto- 
riety, they say and unsay, do and undo things which 
cheapen them, and take away much of the dignity 
from their gatherings and their deliberations. I 
am very keen on Students’ activities and, if I had 
the power, I would liberally finance them, and give 
them amplest liberty. After all they are the Reserve 
National Army to replace us — ^the old fogies, and I 
pray that they may prove better and stronger than us. 
Therefore, when they go off the track, 1 feel pain. 

I wish their Unions to develop more serious 
thinking, and to tackle their own problems. They 
can so create a position for themselves that what 
they say will be listened to with respect. They 
should call upon the prominent men — be they poli- 
ticians or high officials or industrial magnates or 
literary men, to come and lecture to them. They 
discuss their views, and then reject the same or 
accept them. But for this, the condition precedent 
is to guarantee a free atmosphere. The Union which 
cannot protect the speaker or the audience has no 
right of existence. Rowdyism and cat-calls are 
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absolutely out of place in any intellectual gathering. 
They blossom and flower in Tari-khanas (Liquor 
shops). 

Generally, you find the Unions very active in 
fomenting and organising strikes. Nobody denies 
that they have the right, because the same has been 
granted to factory operatives and others. But 
surely when the intellectuals decide to strike, they 
have sure grounds to go upon. You don’t go once 
a week on strike because of this or that or because a 
despicable student who lived by thieving was 
arrested. 

Certainly the Unions cannot afford to work in 
an atmosphere which stinks of Tari-khana and 
factory. 

There is a large number of poor students whose 
financial burden to a certain extent can be taken 
over by the Utuons. Why cannot the Unions col- 
lect money to help them ? By the way, a student 
who gets arrested for his ideas honestly held has 
lien for his support or defence on his Union. If a 
case like that crops up, the Union should levy a tax 
on all and help their Kamerad. Merely shouting 
Kamerad or organising a show, does not ease the 
situation. 

And above all they should be alert to keep out 
the rattle-snake of communalism from wriggling 
into their gathering, and injecting its virus into a 
few hysterical men. Even its hissings are dangerous. 

The Students Federation should not concern 
itself with the problems of the individual insti- 
tutions or student. They are the problems for the 
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Unions. The Federation should take up the larger 
problems which affect the students, and when it 
speaks, people will listen with respect, and give 
their support unstintingly. 

The political and economic problems also 
affect the students just as they affect the others and, 
therefore, they have the right to express their opi- 
nion on them. My suggestion is that on larger 
issues, only the Federation should speak, and not 
the Unions. It is painful to see that different Unions 
express different views, and the public takes their 
opinion very lightly. 

They should send their views to the Federa- 
tion wliich will sort them out, analyse, discuss and 
arrive at any set decision. That will be the decision 
of the great Student Community, and it will tell. 
It shall make itself felt, and people would not be in 
a position to lightly brush it aside. 

But my dream shall remain a dream, for before 
they got out of the incubation stage, they deve- 
loped and intensified fissiparous tendencies. They 
have. Freed, to-day Hindu Students Federation and 
Muslim Students Federation! This awful tragedy 
— ^the Caricature of Life — is bom of the Lust for 
Power, and the fall is so great that you can read 
the writings not on the wall but on the mud. 

My young friend, you know what love I have 
for the growing tots, and 1 was going to give you 
the toast to-day of “Hats off," but then you will 
agree with me that the spineless students should 
be rubbed strongly and roughly and so let us say: 

"Coats-off” and “Shirts-off.” 



CHAPTER VII 


PUBLIC C.RJTJ(,ISMS 

"Magnum est veritas, et praevakt" 
{Truth is great and it prevaikth). 

There are a number of criticisms levelled by 
the Public on ‘Varsity education. I will take them 
tif) one by one, and show to you that most of the 
criticisms tinker with the problem, and do not reach 
the root. Superficial trimmings will not be of much 
help. What is requited is a thorough overhaul, 
and a little bit of greasing as well, for the old 'var- 
sity machinery has started creaking, and if timely 
precautions are not taken, it may croak and be 
thrown in the lumber room. 

First criticism is levelled against teaching. 
Now this is not a student’s affair. It is entirely 
the teachers’ show. If the teaching is faulty and 
defective, then the teachers must take upon them- 
selves the full responsibih'ty. Let me now proceed. 

“Teaching depends upon the teachers.” This 
I call the law of hducation. If the syllabus is 
wnjngly drafted, then it is the fault of the teacbers. 
If the wrong men are in charge of the right subjects, 
then the fault is that of the ’varsity. If the right 
men are in charge of the right subjects, then the 
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ciiticism must fall to the ground, for it is meaning- 
less. But what do I mean by tight men ? 

The type of right men I have in view does not 
necessarily connote a long string of alphabets after 
one’s name. The man who has so trained himself 
that he studies the students’ problems and difficul- 
ties from their standpoint is the right man. This 
hurtling of mind thro’ time and thro’ space, 1 
consider the most important attribute of a teacher. 
If the mind becomes rigid — closes its plasticity, 
then the process of degeneration has set in. He is 
out of place in his jm>. 

The right type of teacher docs not consider 
“the courses prescribed” as the be-all and end-sill 
of his activities. He must go beyond it, and try 
to correct the students’ perspective not by coercion, 
but by persuasion. While lecturing on any subject, 
he must not be sdraid of digressing, and giving his 
views on subjects of importance. 

It is admitted that he got to finish the courses 
within the prescribed time, but a good teacher 
does not worry himself about it, as he knows that 
talks at random are of greater utility than “the wood- 
en courses” in the life outside the 'varsity. 

If the teacher keeps a receptive mind, and is 
sympathetic and enlivens his lectures by outside 
talks, there is no reason why he should not contact 
well with the students. 

In the above, there is one caution. It is not 
only for the students to be normal, but it is also 
necessary for the teachers. Pose should be cut out. 
The veil between the teachers and the students 
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should be lemoved. Once the above conditions 
are created, I am sure life in the ’varsities will be 
normalised. 

An honest teacher knows his limitations well. 
On factual basis, he may be right; but on interpre- 
tations, the students may be sometimes right. 
Where is the rub ? 

The teachers have no monopoly of correct 
thinking, and the students do not specialise in wrong 
thinking. The recognition of the fact that the 
greatest Indian comimts very frequently “Himalayan 
blunders” ought to be an excellent soothing eihol- 
licnt for the weak nerves of some of the delicate 
teachers. Open admission and a little smile remove 
instantaneously the clouds of misunderstanding 
and suspicion. 

And above all, teachers have a right to demand 
that the atmosphere in which they have to work 
will be placid, and not unnecessarilv disturbed. 
The frequent disturbances created by students 
affect the quality of work, but where is the justi- 
tication for the authorities to pollute the atmosphere 
by their machinations and wire-pullings ? 

After aU, a teacher is a mete man, and not cer- 
tainly a superman. When he finds that his juniors 
or less qualified people ate given promotions or 
allowances, because they arc past masters in the art 
of catching votes, and not because they are better 
qualified, then he realises that his own job depends 
on votes, and not on honest labor done. He may 
detach himself from the ogre of vote, and refire 
into his shell or throw himself into the voting 
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pool — Start courting and wooing the ogre. 

It is scandalous to hear of the vagaries of “the 
chancellor of the ('varsity) Exchequer" who, on 
the ground of party politics often swallows the 
camel, but strains at the gnat ? 

The new phase of appointing junior teachers 
on b. S. ^Starvation Salaries) has considerably 
demoralised the whole staff. It is false economy, 
and it should be forthwith given up. If the 'varsity 
can’t afford, it should not go in for expansion. 
Highly qualified young men who have spent a for- 
tune on their higher education to be employed on a 
salarjr lower than a mere graduate draws in the 
schools is neither playing fair with the young men 
nor it makes smooth working possible 1 Here 1 
am reminded of an incident which a very esteemed 
friend of mine t<dd me. In the Timbuctoo 'Varsity, 
once upon a time a couple of junior teachers com- 
bined and shot up to the top position, llie au- 
thorities felt that they have gone too far. So to 
correct this position, they insisted that new junior 
men must have the highest qualifications — a mile 
longer than those of their bosses. And the diflFer- 
ence in their salary worked out at one to six ratio ! 
In another 'Varsity, a few men akin to gods sat 
together, complimented each other, and then passed 
resolutions mutually transforming themselves into 
bloom.ing Profs. Instances like these do not add 
dignity to the institution and make honest work- 
ing difficult. 

Therefore, Freed, the temple of learning should 
be made clean so that the light of Reason may shine 
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brilliantly. Reason after all is the light which 
illuminates the path which one chalks out for one- 
self; while I'aith is the hectic cncigy which carries a 
man a little distance, and then leaves him marking 
time on the middle of the path: Reason has to be 
wooed, courted, and wedded with and Faith has 
to be ‘divorced/ 

“Is, Sir, God the lid on the cauldron of Life ?” 
“Ha-Ha, Freed, ^^ou pull my legs. ”^"00 know I 
never answer a question of this nature. You 
) ourself think on it, and then answer it.” 

Now take up discipline. People talk a lot 
about discipline, out very few understand it in its 
true sense. 

Discipline docs not mean sheep mentality. 
It certainly docs not aim at the suppression of the 
individual ego. Discipline in a free society means 
falling in love with the laws of the country or the 
rules of your institution or the party to which 
you belong. If you find the laws wrong, you try 
to get them changed or you get out of that country; 
if you cannot faithfully observe the rules, you leave 
the institution or the party. Man is a gregarious 
animal. He lives in groups. If one group does 
not suit him, he gets out, and joins the other which 
he thinks suits him. 

The essence of discipline is Faithfulness with 
capital F. If you cannot be truly loyal, then you 
have no business to weaken the institution or the 
party by remaining in it. 

The second essential attribute of discipline is 
rigid control over oneself. Given these two attri- 
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butes, it is not difficult to evolve a highly disciplined 
etoup or nation cf. Japan and Getmanv. Take 
&idia. Individually Indians are faithful, but they 
break down when subjected to group or party strain. 
It is because they are worshippers of personalities, 
and not of principles, tho’ they invariably talk 
much of principles. Fven their faithfulness to God 
is weak. For two reasons: i. He wishes his 
God to function for him, and for no one else, and 
2. He projects Him into all the activities of Life. 
He further lacks the two essential attributes of dis- 
cipline — ^Faithfulness to group, and rigid control 
over himself. Thus the standard of (uscipline in 
India is very low. 

Apply the above to Germany — Gott Strafe 
Germany, take a dispassionate view, and see for 
yourself to what conclusion you arrive at. Indivi- 
duality is crushed, pulverised and merged into the 
stink pool of fuehrer. Thus the will of Fuehrer is 
the will of Germany. This has been rendered 
possible by the innate qualities of Germans — their 
extreme loyally to the Group, and none to the 
individual. Even God has been shunted off to 
make room for Fuehrer. 

Whatever you may say about the Germans, 
but the whole world admits their wonderful con- 
trol over themselves. For all purposes, they are 
human automatons. They function better than 
machines. Therefore, you find that their discipline 
is the top-notch. Whether it is good or bad, it 
has nothing to do with me; because I dO' not blink 
at facts, but admit them. 
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On my analysis, 1 am justified in asserting 
that Indians have the lowest type of organisa- 
tion, and the weakest discipline. These have 
further deteriorated on account of the very 
suicidal lead given by the political organisations 
in India. They try to exploit their own country- 
men by intensifying loyalty to person — ^Mahatma 
or Qade-A-Azim, and by projecting God in this 
or that af&ir. 

This exploitation has played havoc with the 
educational mstitutions, and the ’varsity standard, 
which ought to set a model for other institutions, 
has itself gone down considerably. 

Strikes for this, or that, or no cause, are fre- 
quent; and that has a bad effect on the inflammable 
minds. If strikes can be successful anywhere, and 
can be indulged with impunity, then they can be of 
the students, by the students as economic consi- 
derations are clean ignored. They have no effect. 
In factories and other places, strikers lose their 
wages, and that’s a great deterrent. 

Whatever is done by the Public or the State, 
every effort should be maSe to persuade the students 
to raise up the standard of discipline. The Poli- 
ticians should not exploit their emotions, and the 
students should be left free to devise ways by which 
they get more control over themselves. 

Undisciplined life is like uncontrolled waters 
spreading ruin, devastating fife, and property. 

The third complaint refers to Contacts — con- 
tacts between the teachers and the taught: Perso- 
nal touch. The public goes hoarse on this issue. 
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It feds that the personal touch in the tesidential 
Varsities is missing i.e., the teachers and the stu* 
dents move in diSerent orbits, and they do not 
come frequently into contact. 

It goes a step further and demands that the 
contact should not be formal, but personal and 
intimate. 

This reminds me of the close in ofBdal letters 

“ your most obedient servant.” What does 

this phiase mean? Has it any meaning? And 
yet the Government in India is mighty fond of it 1 
liven the Congress Government did not introduce 
a change in this senseless un-English phrase I Let 

me andyse “ your most obedient servant” 

Either a sen^ant is obedient or disobedient. I 
can’t visualise a servant who is forty per cent, 
obedient, and sixty pet cent, disobement. Then 
what is Ac force of ‘most’? In plain English, the 
phrase can be simplified without any change in Ae 
meaning if you write “ your slave.’* 

Now this shortens the form — economises 
time, paper, and ink. And it is more correct. 
Similarly what does the phrase “intimate personal 
contact” mean? And is it desirable? A friend 
of mine once wrote to me “you are my ‘intimate 
personal chum’ ”. The very word “chum” includ- 
es the ideas of intimacy and personal. But in the 
phrase “intimate personal contact,” there is a varia- 
tion with what has been shown above. The phrase 
is correct for you can have contacts by impersonal 
methods as well — phone, letter, telegrams, etc., and 
the personal contact may be casual or intimate. 
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Admitting that the phrase is correct, is it 
possible to have ‘^intimate personal contacts?** 
The answer is definitely in the negative, because 
both — the teachers and the students — have their 
likes and dislikes. There is no such thing as mass 
production of contacts outside the Power House. 
The essence of contact is Free Will. 

Some students take a fancy to this or that 
teacher, and they establish the contact. The 
initiative should be taken by the students, and not 
by the teachers or else instcud of good relations, 
that may lead to strained relations. 

The fact is that in this matter teachers are 
conscious of their limitations, and so they do not 
wish to force themselves into companies where 
they may be tolerated and not welcomed. ^Mostly 
Varsity students have three problems: one, money; 
the other, sex; and once a year, the third, examina- 
tions. Normally a teacher co-operates with the 
first, and utterly non-co-operates with the latter 
two. And then there is a psychological truth 
of which the public is unaware. A grown up boy 
does not like the company of the oloers: He does 
not feel at home. A grown up son feels asphyxiated 
in the presence of his father: He does not feel 
free. He chafes against the restraint which the 
presence of his father imposes upon him. He 
cannot be natural. He is natural in the company 
of bovs of his age. 

Apart from this, whatever may be said about 
intimate personal contact in the school stage, it is 
decidedly out of place in the ’varsities. It is very 

7 
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desirable to cut out chaperoning in the ’varsity 
stage, for after the boys leave the ’varsities they face 
the naked realities or life. Who is going to cha- 
peron them there? When are they going to cut 
themselves clean away from the apron strings of 
their parents and their teachers ? 

The contact should be freely secured and not 
thrust upon the students. Forced contact tubs, and 
creates friction. 

Another criticism of the Public is directed 
towards subjects taught and the time-table drawn up. 

The public studies the utility of subjects taught 
from the job-getting standpoint. This is decidedly 
a wrong view-point. ’Varsities cannot act as job- 
securing agencies. Their function is to train mind. 
But what they can do, and have done it, is to provide 
as many optional subjects and groupings as possible 
in order to make it possible for the students to 
exercise their free choice. 

Formerly the ’varsities had limited subjects 
and groupings, and the students had only limited 
choice. They were forced to take up those 
subjects for which they had no liking. Now the 
conditions are different and better. Large option 
is provkU'd and each student can make his own 
groupings. 

The public has a queer notion. It thinks by 
manipulation of subjects, better services can be ear- 
marked for the students. They do not know that 
the demand for educated men mostly comes from 
the Government, and the Industries. The Govern- 
ment has reached the saturation point, and the 
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Industries sure not being developed at a fast pace. 
Even the much talked vocational education has 
not been able to solve this ticklish problem. 

Large number of well-qualified Indians, well- 
trained m arts and crafts, are jobless. Jobs fur 
vocationally trained men will come from Industries. 
Where ate the Industries to absorb the ever-growing 
number of technical men ? And where are the ex- 
panding Government Departments to absorb the 
unending army of culturally trained graduates ? 

Unless the pace of Industrialisation is accele^t- 
ed and there is great increase in the Governmental 
and cultural activities, the problem of surplus sup- 
ply will continue. “Am I to understand. Sit, that 
you advocate the restriction of education?” 

“Restriction 1 I am for expansion. It would 
be distinctly advantageous, if the Graduates fight 
for those jobs which in the past were meant for 
matrics. It will push up the level of general intel- 
ligence considctaDly. What I object to is grumbl- 
ing ? Why grumble, I say.” Now take the time- 
table which the teachers have to work up. On an 
average, the teachers have to put in three periods a 
day, but the students have to put in, say, five. 
1 tow can human brain function for five hours 
specially as the brain has to be switched on from 
one subject to the other every period ? 

Further, the students are expected to take active 
part in corporate activities, and go in for wide 
general study. They cannot make the best use of 
the library, because they have neither the time nor 
energy left to go in for outside studies. They have 
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canned knowledge which they stuff in. They do 
not get that pleasure which an intellectual derives 
from free reading. 

But the public attaches more importance to 
stuffing than to knowledge freely acquired. They 
demand curtailment of holidays, increase in the 
working hours without at all taking into considera- 
tion the loading on the students. A perpetual 
joke of theirs concerns the off-hours of the teachers. 
They consider teaching a simple affair. They 
know not that for the right type of work, the 
teachers have to work more than the students. 

In the Varsities, more emphasis should be 
laid on extra-mural activities and general reading: 
More emphasis on the library than in the class-room 
work. 

Now take up their last criticism which relates 
to the examination system. 

Of course, nobody expects that any system 
evolved by man would be perfect. There is bound 
to be a certain percentage of error. All that one 
can do is to lower the percentage. 

The public thinks that this system encourages 
cram, that there is a lot which depends on chance, 
and that it throws a big burden on the students, 
hven the quality of the work done by the students 
is poor as their primary aim is to prepare for the 
examination, and not to increase the stock of their 
knowledge. 

Now I will show to you that these criticisms 
have not much force, and I will further tell you 
ways — ^ways over which the public and the students 
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organisations have never thought — by which the 
error percentage can be considerably lowered. Of 
course, everybody is agreed that there must be some 
test of the work done by the students. What should 
be the test? Merely scrapping the examination 
system, and not substituting any other system in 
its place, is no remedy. 

Now let me take up their objections to the sys- 
tem in vogue these days. 

Cram to a certain extent is necessary as it trains 
memory. Besides this, it is absolutely necessary 
when you begin a new subject — Its new ter- 
minology, definitions have to be remembered. A 
good teacher knows at what point cram should be 
cut out. 

(Chance is the supreme goddess of Life. In 
every walk of Ufe— from birth to death, she sings 
her own tunc. Those who can anticipate that tune 
or dance to it get on, and those who ignore her get 
off the stage. It is im^ssible to ignore her. 

As to throwing a oig burden on the students, 
I am of opinion it does on a section of the students. 
Students arc of three tyjpes: A. Those who do 
their work right from the beginning of the first 
term: Conscientious worker s\ B. 'J'hosc who si art 
after the first term is over: Lute workers; and C. 
Those who sleep over the first and second terms 
and wake up in the beginning of the third term: 
Du^ed workers, J call them dazed workers, because 
when they wake up; they live, move, and work in a 
trance. Afostly their intellectual pursuits are con- 
fined to notes, important questions, solving of old 
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question papers, establishing ^intimate personal 
contact’ with the examiners, and seeking the aid of 
this Fakir or that temple. 

Given equal conditions. Chance figures in A. 
five per cent.; in B. twenty per cent.; and in C. one 
hunared per cent. I am not at all interested in the 
dazed workers, 1 am a little interested in the late 
workers, and I have my full sympathy with and 
hearty good wishes for the conscientious workers. 

Therefore, T suggest that you knock oflF a big 
slice from the five per cent, (chance), and this is the 
way you can do it. 

A student appears in the examination, and out 
of three compulsory subjects, he passes in two and 
fails in the third. How can you demand that the 
next time he appears in all the subjects ? — even in 
those subjects in which he passed in his first exa- 
mination. For it may happen, and it does happen, 
that he may pass in that subject in wliich he railed, 
and fail in those subjects in which he passed. 

Therefore, a candidate who has failed in his 
examination— compartment or no compartment — 
shall be examined only in that or those subjects in 
which he failed. And, what is more, he shall be 
entitled to a Division. 

His marks, in those subjeas in which he passed, 
shall be carried forward, and added to the marks 
earned by him in his next examination. 1 cannot 
imagine a greater tragedy than the Divisionless 
pass. 

And then an effort should be made to economise 
time. lx)ng waits for another examination should 
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be discouraged. W'hy can’t failed students appear 
every term ? The beginning should be made with 
the holding of two examinations — one, before the 
vacation, and the other, a fortnight before the close 
of the vacation. 

I would even go a step further and suggest 
that a failed candidate should be permitted to attend 
higher class and carry on. Of course, he cannot 
get the higher degree until and unless he passes 
the lower examination. 

The above will reduce the Error of Chance 
considerably, and would result in considerable bene- 
fit to the student community, and the hapless peo- 
ple who finance the education of their boys and girls. 
The saving in time will be tremendous. 

But who is to take up this inmortant - problem? 
The students have to drive out the Briti^ers, ex- 
terminate the zemindars and Capitalists, expose the 
old fogies, run down their teachers, and teach pro- 
per position to their begetters — the parents. In 
this olood-curdling program, where is the room 
for Study ? The dazed parents can neither frater- 
nise witn nor disown their own products. They 
wail and mark time. And this matter hangs on. 



CHAPTER Vin 


1'.XTRA-CURR1CULAR ACTIVITIES 

“The clusb between the wiU to Jive and tlx 
need to die provides all the r(est to life.” 

In the ’varsities extra-curricular activities ate 
not taken up seriously. They are paper activities 
indulged in as a pastime, and no serious attention 
is paid to increase these activities and develop them. 

In these activities, the view-point should be the 
actual preparedness for life. The creation of the pro- 
per milieu is supreme importance. Even a super- 
ficial observer notes lack of depth in these activities. 

There are high-sounding organisations which 
grow up like mushrooms overnight, and die within 
a short period, or they wilt, and continue in their 
invalid state throughout the period they remain in 
existence. They come to life only near about the 
elections. 

First principle in these activities is to vest their 
growth and development in the hands of the students. 
They should be unchaperoned by the authorities. 
But this can only be done if the students show that 
sobriety and calmness of judgment which one natu- 
rally associates with grown up intellectuals. 

Now I will take up a few of their activities. 
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First is debates. The students organise debates, 
but not one student devotes any time or attention 
to make a deep study of the subject on which he is 
going to s^ak. He takes it easy, and prefers 
extempore talk to study or gets hold of somebody to 
write out his lecture for him. In debates, originality 
of thought is of prime importance. Quotations arc 
tiresome. People are w^-versed in the opinions 
held by prominent people. They are there to 
hear the speaker’s opinion, and they appreciate if a 
new turn is given even to hackneyed ideas. The 
subjects selected are so very ridiculous that it is 
rather didicult to give them any serious attention. 
For example, “Are VCbmen Necessary to Civili- 
sation ?”, “Growing of Moustache Improves 
Brain”, etc. 

When any good subject is selected like “Rus- 
sianisation of In^a,” or “Aid to China,” or “Com- 
munism v. Socialism,” or “Gandhism;” students 
do not take the trouble of familiarising themselves 
with the facts and the basic principles without which 
the discussions fall flat. Tlierc is no excuse for 
this intellectual laziness, specially as the market is 
over-flooded with very interesting books on these 
subjects, and the book shelves arc groaning under 
the weight of these books. 

Apart from the choice of the subject the one 
thing that is very essential is the proper atmosphere. 
And the atmosphere has deteriorated considerably. 
In an essentially fish-market atmosphere, you cannot 
have any intellectual discussion. The speaker 
has a right to demand, not only protection 
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from the chair, but also the maintenance of his dig- 
nity. And the fact is that the Chairman cannot 
maintain order. This converts the debating hall 
into a bear-garden where premium is put on shout- 
ing, howling, and cancans. Not for a moment I 
assume that the audience should behave as one be- 
haves in a cemetery. They have their right to 
heckle, raise questions, stand up on points of in- 
formation and order. There arc well-known norms 
which must be faithfully respected. 

The speaker must be given a fair heating, even 
where he goes absolutely against the cherished 
views: Not only rubs against them, but lacerates 
them into shreds. To howl down a speaker, to 
hoot him out, is an unpardonable crime. 

Therefore, respect for the Chair must be in- 
culcated, and as long as this respect is not forth- 
coming, no decent man should take the Chair: 
Shun It as one shuns a leper. 

The male students do not observe the proper 
standard in the presence of girl students. Wt have 
to throw upon ourselves considerable checks when 
we are in the company of women. This is the 
basis of the civilised life. 

Take away these self-imposed restraints, wc 
revert to the savage stage — ^No sex taboo, no sex 
consciousness, and no idea of woman’s dignity. 
Mere movable chattels freely transferable. 

If we do not like the above state of affairs, then 
man must make a serious effort to subordinate him- 
self, and thus consciously raise the status of the 
women. This is the only way to move forward 
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and upward. A civilised man's religion, tradition, 
and culture teach the same thing, and over-emphasis 
on it is laid in the family life. 

If all of us keep two points in view, namely, 
bad manners towards women show low breeding, 
and also lack of respect for our mothers, sisters, 
and daughters; the standard of behaviour will be 
automatically raised. 

Why do not the students put forward their very 
best to raise the status of their debates, and the 
status of their Alma Mater, and incidentally their 
own ? 

They can then ask prominent men, big officials, 
to come, and put their views on any problem before 
them. They mav support or reject those views— 
that is immaterial, and the advantage accruing from 
the free exchange of ideas will be profitable to both 
— the speaker and the public. 

But condition precedent to the above is good 
behaviour which is only possible if there is the 
proper maintenance of order. 

“Sir, in your excellent lucid exposition, 1 sec 
no place given to the exuberance of vitality and sex 
pulL" 

‘‘Freed, that exuberance of vitality which aims 
at hitting below the belt is damned impertinence, 
and should not be tolerated. 

“Sex-pull is like the earth-pull — always with 
us. Can wc ever free ourselves from this mighty- 
pull which begets life, nurtures life, multiplies 
life ? Its field of operation ranges from birth to 
death. I am only suggesting that male students 
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should behave in a mixed gathering just as the wo- 
man students behave. They have also their scx- 
pulL They are not wooden objects. I simply 
suggest that we borrow from them a little decorum 
and a little modesty. 

“Make your debating halls, halls of Light and 
Learning and indulge frequently in the feasts of 
souls on the floor of Reason.” 

Another activity of the students is games. 
You will be surprised. Freed, that of the young 
healthy students whose exuberance of vitality you 
praise, not even ten per cent, come forward to 
play games, and of these ten per cent, not even half 
take to it for developing those qualities which only 
games develop. 

Games, if played, in a proper spirit develop 
physique, improve espirit de corps^ and encourage 
the spirit of fairness. For improving physique, 
(3ne must be a regular player. Spasmodic players 
instead of improving their health ruin it. And 
another important point, one must not overstrain 
oneself. It has a bad effect on the human dynamo, 
the heart. 

I have seen a large number of poor students 
who take to games seriously. As they arc under- 
nourished, they generally waste away. 1 exercise 
requires good food, and if you cannot afford 
nourishing diet, you cat up what little reserve 
you pcjsscss. On the other hand, well-off students, 
for whom diet is not an important problem, 
keep themselves aloof from games. It may be that 
they have other engagements to keep —cinemas. 
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clubs, Parties, etc. They pile up more adipose 
tissue, and thus ruin their health. 

What is required is judicious planning which 
means that every student Knows how far he can go. 
Beyond that limit, he does not go. 

I know of no other human activity which can 
foster good feelings better than the games. “The 
battle of Waterloo was won in the Helds of h.ton” 
is a very trite saying. Tt may be very far-fetched, 
but there is a lot of truth in it. 

Different people in and from different classes 
come together under one head, and play with* the 
sole idea of bringing honor to their color or to their 
Institution. This does not mean that winning is 
their sole ambition. I'hc real desire should be to 
play a fair game, irrespective of victory or defeat, — 
Sans reproach. Kach player knows that a fair game 
is not possible, if each member of the team does 
not literally carry out the orders of the head, the 
captain, unquestioningly. f am reminded of the 
debacle of the Indian Cricket team in England due 
to the members and the captain pulling oiffercntlj . 
The espirit de Corps is the result of this team spirit 
and I would, if I have the power, make it compul- 
sory for the students to taUe part in this or that 
game. Further, games rub off angularities, and 
develop the spirit of fairness. 

The one thing that I appreciate the most in 
games is that the players learn to attach no impor- 
tance to the result, but to the modus operandi 
employed. You see the defeated team, in an open- 
hearted manner, congratulate the victors. Tnere 
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is no rancour. You remember with pleasure 
the toast that the teams give “Best luck to the de- 
serving.” 

But what can you do when Communal Venom 
is injected into the players ? The matches that are 
run in India are on communal lines. Even the 
clubs are run on communal lines cf. the Hindu 
Gymkhana, the Mohammedan Gymkhana, the Parsi 
Gymkhana, etc. 

This should be penalised by law. Good 
players know no communities, as they create a 
distinct fraternity of their own. It is a shame that 
tournaments in India are run on communal lines. 

If this crass stupidity cannot be checked, then, I 
suggest, that the games should be suspended for a 
certain period till the public comes to its senses. 

Why I am so strongly against this evil trait in 
India is that this virus of communalism is caught by 
the audience as well, and the feelings get highly 
embittered. Hurling of umbrellas and shoes, us- 
ing of abusive words due to getting the steam up 
necessitate the intervention of the Police, and the 
suspension of the game. This is certainly not the 
object of friendly matches. Why do not the Indians 
encourage their own healthy games ? 1 have never 
been able to understand. 'Jhey have some very 
fine outdoor games of their own whjch ought to be 
popularised. Why shun them ? 

Western games ate good for western people. 
They are very costly, and it is for this reason one 
finds that most of the Indians, after they leave the 
educational institutions, are compelled to give up 
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games when they settle down. They cannot afford it. 

But if once Indians popularise thdr own games 
— kabaddi (catch and can) or Gulli Danda (stick and 
bail! — ^they can continue it even after they have 
settled down. The beauty of Indian games is that 
they ate very cheap. 

The U. T. C. — University Training Corps — 
is a very important activity which the Varsities are 
trying to develop. Though this Corn is essentially 
meant for the defence of India, and it cannot be 
drafted for active service outside India, yet very 
few students join it. 

The U. T. C. has three distinct advantages to 
its credit and, 1 will show to you, it has not been a 
success in India: one, it imparts military training 
with which very few Indians arc familiar; the second, 
it builds up physique; and the third, it teaches dis- 
cipline without which life is an endless Sahara. 

In spite of the public desire to make every 
student military minded, only a few students come 
up for joining the U. 1'. C., and even they, after a 
few months, prefer dropping out. The glamour of 
the uniform quickly wears off. 

They find the drill very irksome and, some- 
how, they find cheap medical certificates wWch 
enable them to retire after a few months of service. 

And then, the most important point, they don’t 
like to be disciplined. To be disciplined is akin to 
revetting to the kid stage, it knocKs off a few oun- 
ces of their false pride. They lose face. 

The whole atmosphere in India —Family, 
Society, and political — is against discipline which. 
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instead of a virtue, is considered a vice. It is 
surprising that a nation which was known for its 
culture and sobriety, and which in the past, by the 
teachings of Religions and its great traditions, built 
up a high standard of discipline, should now hold 
such topsy-turvy views on discipline. 

Thus in India, the U. T. C. is a paper show 
not worth the money and attention devoted to it, 
while in the western ’varsities it is a living show on 
which the ’varsities and the countries rightly take 
their pride. 

T must, however, tell you the reasons which 
are advanced for the failure of this organisation in 
India. Indians ad nauseuw say that as the country 
is not free, it is not their business to defend st. It 
is the business of the master, who owns India lock, 
stock, and barrel, to defend India. Further, the 
arms and ammunition that are doled out to them 
may be worthy of the archaic period, but they arc 
decidedly of no use in the modem warfare. 

“Broomsticks and umbrellas” are all right in 
sham fights, but in the real modern warfare they 
should be replaced by tanks and aeros. 

In order to raise the prestige of the U. T. C., 
it is necessary to give better terms to those who 
join it. It must be kept in view that the students 
who join the ’varsities come from the respectable 
middle class, and they strongly resent the difiercntial 
treatment accorded to them. For example, the pri- 
vates in the British army are entitled to second class 
travel while the privates in the U. T . C. get III class 
travelling facilities 1 And there is no comparison 
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in the status of the two. Further, their equipment 
must be improved. A new spirit will pervade this 
organisation, if the members ate administered the 
oath of India. 'Diey are meant for the service of 
India, why should they not take an oath of allegiance 
to India ? 

This will obliterate the internal differences, 
and completely blow up the thick line of demarca- 
tion between the political oath and the moral oath. 
This will considerably strengthen the hands of the 
Public and the ’Varsity authorities, and they shall 
succeed in compelling every student to join ’the 
U. T. C. 

As the U. 1. (; is to-day, the entire organisa- 
tion of the ’Vars'tics in India can be dumped into 
the scrap-heap within five minutes by half-a-dozen 
well-equipped soldiers. 

And if my suggestions are given effect to, 
the U. T. C. will blossom into a splendid organisa- 
tion capable of giving a good account or itself 
against any odds. And if the ’Varsities are not 
keen in transforming the paper organisation of to- 
day into an active, five army; then my suggestion 
is ‘scrap the whole show’ as it is not worth the 
money and energy which are being spent on it. 

Another activity concerns Tours. Various 
tours — academic and otherwise — arc organised and 
financed by the ’varsities; but the students have not 
caught the spirit of tours. They take tours as 
Tafnasha (fun). 

If the right twist is .given, then I am sure a lot 
of good will accrue to the students, and the money 
8 
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will be well spent. 

Fitst objection to touts is that all the students 
do not get the chance. Most of the students get 
cut out. And second objection is that thete is no 
planning behind tours, that is to say, haphazardly 
tours are undertaken in order to spend the money 
ear-marked for them. The students do not get 
ample time to post themselves about places which 
they arc expected to visit. 

As regards the first objection, it is impossible 
for any ’varsity to provide the facilities for all the 
students. It is entirely the fault of the students who 
cannot get into various teams or into various study 
circles. If a particular department in any parti- 
cular year does not get any money, then all that one 
can say is ‘hard lines’. Students of that depart- 
ment shall have to remain behind. But generally 
every student once in two years can get a chance of 
tuiuing at the cost of the ’varsity provided there 
is some stuff in him. 

Here I would like to suggest that students on 
their own account should t^e to hiking. There 
is a pleasure which very few Indians tty to obtain 
of travelling in new tracks — away from beaten 
tracks. 

This liiking has been a great success in the 
\X'est and America, but in India, it has not even been 
tried. To tough one’s way: to cadge a lift, to sleep 
under -i tree, to live in a hut, to cook one’s own food, 
to wash one’s own clothes, and to see new sights 
and scenes: is a pleasure itself. It has a great 
educative value. 
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Every time going to a cettain fixed place is 
monotonous — the same sights, the same faces, and 
the same life. Neither there is any charm not any 
advantage. 

I am sure grown up students will derive good 
deal of benefit by taking themselves off from b^ten 
tracks periodically. 

The second objection, namely, haphazard plan- 
ning, is sound, and steps should be taken to meet it. 
'J’he planning should be done six months before the 
actual tour, and the students should be given the 
notice, so that before the tout starts, they post 
themselves well about the places they visit, and 
know something about the routes which they 
will traverse. If they got any friends or relations 
in those places, they might have their own fixtures. 
This will enable them to get more local knowledge 
not to be gathered from nooks or guides. 

Lastly, their activity concerns .Service — service 
to their alma mater, service to their own ^upj 
and larger service to their country. It is cremtable 
that most of the students are imbued with the al- 
truistic motives. They sincerely want to do some- 
thing for others. They take their plunge irresp^- 
tive of the cost, and they realise not that the service 
to others presupposes strvicc to oneself first. It 
is like this. If you are yourself weak, poor, and 
intellectually ill-equipped; you cannot do much good 
to others. On the other hand if you are strong, 
rich and intellectually wcU-equmped; you can be a 
source of strength to the wcaklmgs. 

But making oneself strong and powerful is 
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certainly not the path of least resistance. It requites 
effort. It requires strong control. And that is 
why most of the students do not like to tread this 
narrow up-hill path. The sob-scntimentalism 
requires no effort, and earns for you a cheap noto- 
riety which, in the long run, harms you and harms 
the others. 

Each student should plan for himself. He 
knows himself better than the others do, and he 
should align his plan on the latent and patent powers 
that he possesses. 

Whatever line is taken up, the goal must point 
towards the betterment of humanity. Ancf the 
most important way is to increase the earning 
capacity of the man whom you befriend. Mere 
pampering the down-trodden is distinctly harmful. 
Remember there are too many poors with us, and 
the only way to help them is to set them on their 
legs. Opening of iMngar Khanas (free food houses), 
doling money to them, do not help them — the 
parasitic tendencies flourish all the more. 

Students do not clearly perceive the goal they 
aim at, and the methods which must be adopted 
to reach that goal. They cannot differentiate bet- 
ween idealism and enthusiasm. .For a short time 
they generate too much enthusiasm, and then 
they slack when the charm wears off. The move- 
ment goes flat. 

Most of their activities are like soda water 
bubbles which effervesce strongly when the bottle 
is opened, but very soon die out. The starting 
point energy comes down to zero near about the 
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Starting point. That is why most of their activities 
fizzle out very soon. 

My advice to the students is to conserve and 
develop their precious possession of altruism. 
They should not be in a hurry to fritter it away. 
They must prcMre themselves for the service of 
man> and then devote their time, brain, and money 
fur the betterment of man. 

Now take a few examples. They start night- 
schools, and arc keen to get on with their work of 
education for a few nights, and then they go slack 
and the night-school is closed. 

They arc out to weed out untouchability root 
and branch. They organise meetings, pass reso- 
lutions; but when they go back to their homes, 
they slip into the rut thousands of years old — 
widened and deepened by generations gone. They 
talk about widow marriage, equality of rights, etc. 
They write articles, pass resolutions, but how’ many 
students go in for widow marriage ? How many 
students have refused to accept the dowry ? How 
many students have staked their future in fighting 
for the rights of Harijans? Indian students who 
have studied in foreign universities have, on an 
average cut very good figures academically speaking. 
They arc free from the taboos imposed upon them 
by their family, their society, and their religion. 
What glorious parts they take in the corporate 
activities of their Varsities, and what cosmopolitan- 
ism they display ! They arc good mixers, and they 
care a )ot for the lifeless restrictions thrust upon 
them in their own country. 
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But when they come back, they slip into the 
rut, and lose all values which they acquire in a free 
country and in a free institution. 

It is not for me to say what the students should 
do, but it is for each student to analyse himself, 
and find out what his strength is, and how far he 
can develop it. It is not given to every man to 
serve man: “Yes-men” should be weeded out in 
order to make room for “He-men.” It is these 
“He-men” who will sacrifice their all for their 
ideal. They would persistently refuse to fall into 
the rut. ThCT would carve out their own tracks, 
and thus fulfill their own Destiny. 

Thus the glorious ideal of Service shall lift up 
man. Let us say “Amen” to this. 
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CO-ORDINATION 

“Honour and Profit were nerer found in 
the same dish". (Chinese proverb) 

The first principle in co-ordination is scienti- 
fic analysis; the second, separation into two blocks — 
Positive and Negative; and lastly, the complete 
synthesis of the positive points by utterly annihilat- 
ing the negative points. 

The fusion of positive points into one unit 
maximises EHiciency by cutting out friction and 
down-pulls, and this is the sole aim of co-ordina- 
tion. 

We have completed our analysis, and now in 
this discourse, I will show to you how separation 
should be attempted. The last chapter will, not 
only explain the method of fusion, but, also the ad- 
vantages which will accrue from the same. 

“What are the points of Negation in the ana- 
lysis of 'varsities you have noticed, Freed?” 

“I have been so immersed in your interesting 
talk, Sit, that I have not methodically arranged the 
points, W nearly all of them I can tell you even 
with my own reactions though not in the order you 
discussed them.” 
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“Hang the order. Freed. I am more interested 
in your reactions than in the order of my discussion. 
Mine is chaflF, yours is the grain, for your reactions 
will recast the 'varsities — give dbem shape and form. 
I have scattered the seeds, and the future harvesters 
will talk about the quality of the Crop. I shall not 
be here to see it, to feel it, and to taste it. So let 
this be your lecture to me. It will help me to re- 
cast my points.” 

“Thank you. Sir. Of the negative points 
playing hell with the 'varsities, I pick out three: 
The ogre of vote, side-tracking their main function 
— ^training of Thought, and Pose. The negative 
points of the students ate: Sob-stuff activities, wrong 
notion of liberty, and poor notion of discipline. 

The negative points of the public ate: 
Quantitative outlook, wrong use of their votes, and 
exploitation of the immature minds. 

“I quite agree with you. Sir, that if these nega- 
tive pomts are completely destroyed, 'varsities 
would become the temples of learning.” 

“Beautiful summing up. Freed, of the points 
of negation. Now you let me have your other 
block of positive values. And beat in mind that, 
so fat, you have not given to me your reactions to 
them. Well, stick to the method and lump up 
your reactions together for the sake of clarity, and 
leave the synthesis for me.” 

“The good points about the 'varsities. Sir, are 
that they do honestly try to push up the intellec- 
tual level, they do encourage research, and, what I 
consider the most important, take in charge the 
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growing boys and girls at the most difficult period 
of their life. 

“The students themselves derive some ad- 
vantaK from the teaching. They develop their 
thou^t by getting an easy access to a good collec- 
tion of bwiks, and they get facilities of coming in 
contact with different types of boys and girls. 

“The public in co-operation with the State 
finds money to finance the costly education, secs, 
that healthy surroundings are provided, and tries 
to cast them, in the mould of their liUng.” 

“Yes, I must admit. Freed, that you follow’cd 
me intelligently, and did not take my gassings 
lightly. IMcase give me very succinctly your own 
reactions to these points — both negative and posi- 
tive.” 

“You know. Sir, how I abhor the voting sys- 
tem. It is the negation of a system. Why do intel- 
lectual centres indulge in this sorry pastime ? It 
should be clean cut out. 

“The ’varsities should not place overweight- 
^e on class room lectures. That deadens the mind. 
TTiey should attach greater importance to the pick- 
ing up of right values. If there is more weightage 
on general knowledge, then greater advantage will 
accrue. 

“As to pose. Sir, I honestly feel it is out of 
place in any centre of learning. I am sure you will 
agree with me that the worst type of snobbery is 
the intellectual snobbery. It should not be permit- 
ted to take root in ’varsities. 

“Teachers are not ‘All-know’ men. Why 
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should the teachets assume that they ate invatiably 
iu the tight, and the students invatiably in the 
wrong ? Don’t they know that ‘out of the mouths 
of the babes and sucklings come the words of 
wisdom?’ This evil does not stop here. It is 
thrust inward. I mean that among the teachers 
this evil prevails. For example, a Professor is right, 
if his opinion or information is questioned by a 
Reader, though the latter might be propounding a 
mathematical truth or a Geographical certainty, 
and so on, and so forth. 

“You will excuse me. Sit, for expressing my 
reactions on this point at length; but 1 cannot 
truck with intellectual smugness. 

“As regards the negative points of the students, 
I must say frankly that I love them. Why taboo 
emotion? Life is not all reason. It is a pattern 
of which the warps and woofs are Emotion and 
Reason. Life divorced from emotion is dull as 
ditchwatcr — flat and insipid. 

“The wrong notion of liberty, their rowdyism, 
their incoherence, their herd mentality — ate aU 
these meaningless if you think on them with the 
Special background which the students provide ? 
^^at is liberty ? Different people define it 
differently, and I have also my own definition. 1 
understand by liberty the right to have my plunge, 
to bum my fingers metaphorically speaking. 1 
have superabundance of energy, and I want to let 
off a little bit of my steam. >!^y grudge me this 
satisfaction ? 

“Where I differ from the student, and differ 
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very strongly is on the point of discipline. The 
little that I have seen of India, and its ’varsities 
warrants my saying that Indians as a whole have not 
understood the meaning of disc^linc. Their whole 
life stinks of indisci^ine. They strongly resent 
if an effort is made to improve their discipline, and 
sometimes I feel that they must have a God — Chaos 
— ^whora they worship. 

“Even Timbuctoo, the backwaters of Civilisa- 
tion, has a much higher standard of discipline than 
is maintained by the highly civilised Indians.^ 1 
would very much appreciate, if students of their 
own accord do something to come in line with 
}'.urope and America in this particular matter. 
Why can’t they copy Japan ? and improve their 
standard ? 

“Now, Sir, as regards the Public. I read a lot, 
and hear a lot about the public in India. But does 
it exist ? It is all very well to shout ‘Vox Papula, 
I ^ox Dei', but is ‘Vox Populii, Vox Canine’ not more 
correct? In every country, it is the same thing. 
But it is vorst in India. And it is made consider- 
ably worse on account of lack of discipline. 

“The public in India is accustomed to think in 
numbers. They consider there is something 
magical in numbers. They arc not familiar with 
the tragedy of numbers. They still pin their faith 
on four hundred million people, and know not that 
this great number is their real weakness. Every 
time I would back half-a-dozen bombers well- 
supplied with bombs against this hime number. 
After all, number is good as eamnen futUr\ but it 
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is distinctly a handicap for quick movement and 
intensive otganisation. 

“The public projects this principle of Number 
into ’varsities as well, clean ignoring what you term, 
Sit, the Law of Number — the greater the number, 
the lesser the Efficiency: No. oei/E. Whatever 
they may do, 1 suggest that they must eliminate 
this wrong thinking. Quantitative outlook is ab- 
solutely out of place in ’Varsities. It puts a wrong 
premium on results. I will strengthen my point 
by giving an illustration. 

“The teacher who shows eighty pet cent, 
passes is superior to that teacher who shows only 
seventy pet cent. What has the teacher got to do 
with the percentage of passes ? But the public 
insists, and so various shady methods are adopted 
to push up this level of passes. The students de- 
cide to join that institution which shows the highest 
percentage of passes. The guardians also agree, 
and the result is that all good considerations arc 
thrown overboard in order to make room for this 
low-type utilitarian motive. 

“Another. If in one class there are only ten 
smdents, then the inference is that either the sub- 
ject is rotten or the teacher is worthless. The class 
in which there arc fifty or more students is superior 
to the class in which there are ten or under ten stu- 
dents. This extraordinarily funny view-point has 
even received the support of the Government. 

“In our universities, it does not matter whether 
there is one student in a class or a hundred as they 
do not put any premium on number. Students 
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all over the world prefer the path of least resistance. 
They would take up those Groups in which, they 
think, success is ^aranteed. This being a fact 
and, I am sure. Sir, it is a fact, why put a premium on 
number ? 

“Another charge of mine on the public is that 
it plays with its votes, and docs not utilise it for 
betterment of the people and the institution. The 
public in India is not vote-conscious. You re- 
member that incident in the village school located 
at a distance of more than eighty miles from the 
Railway terminus — Kafhgodam. Wc entered the 
class room in which there was a fairly large map of 
India hung up, and I put a oucstion to the bright 
little lads whether they worship what they sec in 
the map. With one voice, they answered ‘yes.’ 1 
enquired from them ‘why?’ 1’hcy said the map 
drawn up shows their Bharat Mata — ^Mother Indian 
but the trouble with her is that she comes to us 
once in three years. I did not ' understand this 
point and, on enquiry, wc were told that she 
makes herself visible during election times only. 
How we roared with laughter? 

“Their exploitation of immature minds is 
decidedly not laughable. Of their own accord, 
they must stop this nefarious activity. There is 
no excuse for them. It is decidedly harmful to bait 
the innocent minds, who gel caught by worthless 
slogans and big names.” 

“Freed, you arc a wonder. You act as my 
‘negative’ — take it as a compliment, because I am 
using this word in the photographic sense. All 
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that is required is the right exposure, proper 
developing. These will give you the best print. I 
am going to allow more light for the expfisurc, and 
then do the developing, not in the dark room, but 
in flash lights. Pray bear in mind that mine will 
not be a categorical summation, but a talk at ran- 
dom. 

“It is no use talking much on the vote system. 
It played havoc in other parts of the world, and it 
is sure to work havoc in this country as well. But 
the West has got over it by ‘veiling" its operations, 
the East is getting more and more entangled, it 
provides a short-cut to Heaven, because votes are 
demanded in the name of this god or that god. 
This method has been a remarkable success in India, 
because eighty per cent, of votes are in the hands 
of ‘the dumb, driven cattle/ and fifteen per cent, 
votes are marketed. It is only five per cent, votes 
in the hands of the honest people. What can these 
five per cent, do against the ninety-five per cent, ? 

“It is a new toy in the hands of the Indians, and 
they arc keen to play with it. I only hope that they 
will soon get satiated, and smash this very earthly, 
rotten voting system. 

“Pose is so difficult to cut out, as Life itself is 
a pose. A certain amount of ‘keeping up ap- 
pearances" is necessary and desirable, but too much 
of it, as of every thing else, is bad. I suggest a 
little toning down of pose. 

“You have spoken so strongly against intellec- 
tual snobbery, but 1 believe the lowest type of snob- 
bery is. Color snobbery — snobbery based on color. 
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To sec the quasi-intellectuals from liurope and 
America basing their claims of superiority on their 
colorless tinge, the wliitc color, is the most ridicu- 
lous sight in this God-damn earth. Do tlicy not 
know that color and morality are not synonyms ? 
Everyday you see a number of colored saints, and 
also white rulfians. 1 believe Christ was a colored 
man. You can check up my information, Freed. 

“I agree with you that in man’s life, there is 
room for sob-stuff. It is weU-nigh impossible to 
destroy emotion completely. My plea is for con- 
trolled emotion, and not unlicenced display of 
emotion which is akin to hysteria. 

“Liberty without self-imposed checks is another 
name for revolution. I am not against Uberty, but 
1 certainly wish that the growing citizens in the ’Var- 
sities should take stock of themselves, make careful 
note of their limitations, and not dash childishly after 
beautiful butterflies and will-o-wisp. They make 
themselves ridiculous by indulging in cheap activities. 

“I am glad you have strongly condemned lack 
of discipline. If the ’varsities cannot maintain 
discipline, then they should put up their shuttep. 

“A couple of years closing of the ’varsities 
would show to the students and to the public, the 
nature and the utility of the service rendered by 
’varsities. These untamed growing youths, with 
all their time weighing heavily on their hands, will 
create problems for the Government, the public, 
and the parents which they cannot solve. These 
adolescents have to be kept engaged, their surplus 
energy has got to be burned off, and this important 
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work is being attempted by ’varsities. 

“The task of improving the standard of disci- 
pline is a too heavy task for the ’varsities in Ipdia, 
and, I am afraid, they will not succeed. There are 
four instruments of Discipline: Home, Teacher, 
Society which means the public, and Government. 
These four form, mould and raise discipline. 

“The family life in India is such that a mother 
very soon loses control over her child, and after a 
few years the father follows suit. The profession 
of teaching has lost all dignity. The teacher is at 
the mercy of the taught. He got no grip over his 
students, particularly as his students arc at the beck 
and call of the leaders — ^be they communal or poli- 
tical. Between the Government and the public 
is an endless war in this country — the former 
trying to subdue the latter, while the latter tries to 
lower the prestijge of the former. A country which 
has no respect for its Government, cannot develop 
team splritj cannot raise the level of discipline. It 
can certainly plunge the country into a big flare- 
up. This incessant warfare between the public 
and the State has a demoralising effect on both, and 
it is bound to have very serious repercussions on 
immature minds. 

“But one thing I must say here, Freed. The 
position in this country is very unnatural. One 
can visualise Government as the servant of the peo- 
ple, getting its powers and money from the people, 
but certainly not as the master of the people. In 
this country, the Government has taken for itself 
the top position as befits the Ruling class, while the 
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people have been shoved down to occupy the 
‘ruled^ position. As the people are getting more 
and more conscious of meir latent powers, the 
struggle between the two will be more frc<|ucnt, 
and more intensified unless Sense with capital S 
prevails in the Ruling class. In this fight, I can 
predict that the people will neither ask for respite 
nor for quarters. They will carry on even tho^ 
thev may nave to destroy most of their dear things 
ana possessions which they once cherished. I 
studied this problem first-hand in China, and so my 
advice to my countrymen is not to lose their sense 
of reality and — ^very painful for me to say, but 
nevertheless it is o^y too true — climb dowm Don^t 
disregard the writings on the wall. 

‘TAs long as these conditions prevail, I am sorry 
it will not DC feasible for Varsities to raise the 
standard of discipline. But guardians, teachers, 
and the public should heartily cooperate, and push 
up the level of discipline. They will succeed to a 
great extent if only the Government keeps itself out. 

**The studenW Unions, their Federations 
ought to take special interest in this matter, and, 
I am sure, their co-operation will be forthcoming 
if only the right approach is made.” 

“How mcely, Sir, you have brought out the 
salient points and completed this discourse on Co- 
ordination ” 

have not put a *finis^ to myl discussion on 
Co-ordination, for I have said nothing so far as 
regards Co-ordination among Varsities themselves. 
Now listen to me. 


9 
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^*There are a number of Varsities in India, and 
each ploughs its lonely plough. Why should 
they not establish co-ordination amongst them- 
selves ? Form a sort of a ‘Chain of Varsities* of 
which the links are the individual ’varsities. This 
would enable them to avoid duplication, cut down 
waste, and maximise efficient teaching. This would 
also equalise the standard of Examination. 

“The inter-change of teachers will benefit the 
students and the teachers alike. New faces and new 
environment act like tonic. Further, one great 
good will be the easy migration of students from 
one ’varsity into the other. Why cannot a student 
attend (A) ’varsity, and after some time move to 
(B) ’varsity, and appear in the examination of (A) 
or (B) ’varsity ? Meetings, which he has attended, 
can be made transferable, and a credit note to 
that effect can be given to him. 

“The above is a feasible proposal only if the 
’varsities give up their isolationist policy. By 
entering into an arrangement, they do not give up 
their autonomy. Therefore, they must create 
an Inter-University organisation to be in charge 
of those matters which concern all, and leave the 
dav to day routine work to the Individual ’varsities. 
I know they have an association like that. They 
call it the Inter-University Board. But it is as 
functionless^ as Queen Anne. Its main work is 
‘to pass the buck to and fro’: to act as a minor post 
office — receiving and transmitting information, 
and to pass pious resolutions. 

“I met a very interesting man who was inti- 
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mately connected with the Varsities for a period 
exceeding quarter of a century, and he told me that 
the Board exists, but what it docs he has no notion. 
It is really very surprising that the Board does not 
take itself seriously and, I am sure, it exists merely 
for the sake of existence. 

“Else it ought to have staked its very existence 
for the equalisation of its Degrees wdth the foreign 
Degrees; it should have linked itself with the 
Students’ Unions and the Students’ Federation; 
it should have roped in the Public; and it should 
have exerted its full pressure upon the Government 
for equating pay with academic degrees. It is 
sickening to see a mere matric drawing ten times 
the salary of a graduate. It has done nothing of 
the sort. It has simply filled in time by specialising 
in routine work. It has neither benefited the ’varsi- 
ties nor the students. Ft has, in short, marked time. 

“That is why I suggest the creating of a new 
dynamic Board which understands its mission, and 
which stakes all for mending or ending. 

“But believe me, Freed, that I do not for a 
moment suggest that our ’varsities are perfect, 
and it is only the Indian ’Varsities which specialise 
in imperfection. There are faults, grave faults, 
in our ’varsities; but they arc lovable. The faults 
in Indian ’Varsities stink. 

“You and I arc only academically interested in 
removing the stink, so shall we say ‘Coats 

“‘Shirts-off,’ Sir, will be better, I think.” 

“All right. Freed, ‘Shirts-off’ 
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TllK NKW ORIENTATION 

“W^isdoM to do the right thing in the right 
way at the right time”. — ^Mathew Arnold 

Life is change. Everything changes. Even 
the conception of God. Only those individuals, 
institutions, and civilisations survive which have 
the vitality to adjust themselves to the change. 
Those which have not the vitality, remain stay put, 
and are wiped out of existence. 

The course of social evolution is not represent- 
ed by a closed circle. It is certainly not hke the 
serpent of the ancient symbol which cuts oS all 
hope of a better future, but it is like the spiral which 
seems to come back on itself — always advancing 
and rising. Goethe’s visualisation about social 
evolution is correct. 

Therefore, the ’varsities have to align them- 
selves with the rapid changes in life and, what is 
more, they have to plan and direct the new urge 
of life into proper channels — take them off the old 
beds which served the purpose in the Past, but which 
nte harmful for the Future. 

In some periods, flow is sluggish; and in some, 
very rapid. What used to require half a century 
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prior to nineteen hundred, needs only a year in the 
present. The tempo of life has gone up consider- 
ably, and it is very difficult to keep pace with the 
rising tempo. The Varsities arc no exception. 
And even where they decide to make a move, 
they are blocked by Kio.v Populii on account of the 
irrational demands made upon the Varsities. 1 
give you a few examples: The teaching must be in 
llindHShjni^ and the script should be Roman: 
National education; Basic education; etc. — all these 
with a view to produce patriots by annihilating 
slave mentality. 

Everybody agrees that the medium of educa- 
tion should be thro’ the language of the people; 
but if the people fail in having one language, how 
can the instruction be imparted ? And thro’ 
which language ? Immediately a new language is 
made, and thrust upon the people, and the insoluble 
question of script is solvecl by borrowing a foreign 
script I 

I have no objection in asserting that this new 
language rapes both Hindi and Urdu, and its 
borrowed garb makes the people of India look ridi- 
culous. i^rcady the people have started their cry 
for the fixation of words percentage. \S'ill it be 
thirty-three ? or fifty ? I do not know. Is there a 
new type of Education with its new vocabulary 
called national education ? I suppose they mean 
by it that type of education which will evolve and 
strengthen the Nation. Prima facte^ there cannot be 
such a thing as national mathematics, national 
chemistry and Physics, national Geography, etc. 
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Well, this national education — giving to it the lite- 
ral meaning — ^is the main function of education. 
I believe that all the activities of the people should 
converge upon India, Individual greatness, Indi- 
vidual salvation must be subordinated to the 
country which is decidedly bigger than the indivi- 
duals, the groups, and the communities. And then 
from the big and the powerful India shall radiate 
out beams of light illuminating the up-hill path 
which "‘A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, seeing 
shall take heart again.” 

The ’varsities have unnecessarily been criticis- 
ed for encouraging slavish tendencies. I wish 
the ’varsities should throw open the doors, and per- 
mit the anxious enquirer to acquire his own informa- 
tion first-hand. Some teachers deliver lectures 
which, if delivered in the public, would have 
secured for them six months complete rest without 
pay. The fact is that in the country there is a great 
demand for clerks, and very little for the top jobs, 
and of this very little demand, there is a large 
reservation for foreigners. Why should a London 
M. A. draw three thousand a month and an Indian 
’varsity M.A. fight for one-hundreth of that salary ? 
I cannot explain, but I do protest. This is not 
fair, particularly, as some Indian ’varsity graduates 
can have an easy walk-over some of the graduates 
of the foreign ’varsities. You and I met the 
great Pandit in Benares. He was never educated 
outside his own Province, and I will back him 
against any intellectual from any part of the world 
any day. Who has not heard of Tagore ? It must 
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be admitted that of the little share which goes to 
the Indians, a substantial proportion is reserved 
for people who have big pulls. 

Now what can ’varsities do to alter these condi- 
tions ? They arc not all-powerful. But this inuch 
1 must say, that on an average their teaching is on 
par with the other ’varsities outside India. 

I have gone thro’ a few pamphlets on this new 
drive — the Basic education. What are the innova- 
tions ? and what are the effects of this new educa- 
tion ? I find that there is nothing very startling in 
it. Merely a desire to impart education jthro’ 
manual labor. Some countries impart thro’ play, 
some thro’ hiking, some thro’ joy. Mere experi- 
ments, good expctiincnts. But you go off the track, 
when you consider that the brand of your education 
is the only education, and all other types of educa- 
tion are sham and misleading. The aanger in this 
is that in your zeal, you may be carried too far. 
Just as it has happened in Germany— The Fuehrer 
wants babies so conditioiaed in the womb t^t 
they suck in, not food, but, the manna which 
trickles down from his mouth when he is in epilep- 
tic moods. He has his own brand of education 
which he is anxious to push into the gullets of mere 
man and woman. Therefore, in his country he is 
not only conditioning the babies, but also the 
wombs which will receive them for a period under 
nine months. Remember that Hsrrenvolks are not 
normally conceived nor normally delivered. 

I suggest to the students and the public to 
develop more regard for their own academic deg- 
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rees. If they worship the foreign degrees, and run 
down their own, how can their Varsities acquire 
dignity? l.et me cite an example — ^^^ost of the 
Japanese students keep terms in London, Cambridge, 
etc., but refuse to appear in their examiiiations. 
They return to their country, and appear in the 
examination of their own (1 bkio) University. An 
arrangement exists by which they are given credit 
for the terms kept outside Japan. That is how the 
divine race — Kodo — is manufactured. I suggest 
to my Indian friends “Have mote pride in your 
’varsities and in your Degrees.” 

Now a little about the new advancement in the 
realm of Thought. I suggest a few lines, and it is 
for the ’varsities to pick out what suits them. 

First and foremost, make your ’varsities more 
live. They should pulsate with life and not stag- 
nate. They should give a new twist to their edu- 
cation in the light of colossal changes which are 
rsmidly taking place, and certainly not in the light 
of the puerile demands made by this or that organisa- 
tion. 

All education must aim at developing only 
those qualities which are biologically useful to the 
individual or possess positive social significance. 
This should be achieved by Nurture — growth and 
development of the latent powers of the individual, 
and by Instruction which aims at the shaping of atti- 
tudes. Thus a complete philosophy of life is formed 
and developed. Education thus imparted shall 
enable one to understand the world — the world of 
Nature and the whole of man. lEerefore, I suggest 
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Strong emphasis should be laid on Pedagogy — 
Science of the nature, the laws, the organisation, 
and the methods of the learning and leaching pro- 
cesses — and Pedology — science concerned WJth the 
physical and psychological development of the 
child from birth to death. The Zootcchnic (animal 
culture) and phyto-technic (plant culture) methods 
and principles of education will not prove successful 
for man, as man is a complex amalgam showing the 
characteristics of both animate and inanimate ob- 
jects. The ego is peculiar to man. Personally T 
think the Biogcnetic theory— “the development of 
the autogeny (embryo) is a condensed and reduced 
repetition of the development of the phylogeny 
(race)^’ — is sound and capable of being utilised 
more and more in our Varsity education. 

Why 1 have said all this is to emphasise the need 
to link the different subjects taught with man. 
Your study of Arts, Sciences, Law, Commerce, 
Aesthetics are based on man and for man and, there- 
fore, it can be made more realistic by keeping man 
in view. 

A student reading Botany does not feel the 
intimate link between the plant which he is studying 
and himself. If he keeps m view the fact, that man 
must have been greatly influenced by plant life on 
earth, his study would become more realistic. 
Each institution is the heir to all the experiments 
made in the Past and all those which are being 
made to-day in the world. Each institution is 
familiar with life, and conditions of life in its own 
area. It must step out boldly, and make its own 
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experiment undeterred by the frown of the others. 

In the new planning, every ’varsity must intro* 
duce military training and make it compulsory. 
The students must form the vanguard, and be pro- 
perly coached and equipped. 

More and more effort should be made to 
bring students into closer contact with the modus 
operand of their Alma Mater. The President of 
the Union may be given a seat in the Court or the 
Executive Council or both. This would remove 
the atmosphere of suspicion which unnecessarily 
creates tension. 

Further, the Students’ Union should be en- 
couraged to draw up a list of books which they 
would like their library to buy. Of course, the 
books will be of general interest, and not concerned 
with the courses prescribed. This is necessary else 
their list will be chokeful of the books ‘recommend- 
ed’ or ‘prescribed.’ If feasible, and it is feasible, 
more and more facilities should be provided to the 
students to use their library. 

This presupposes that .students also behave 
like men. I mean that they give up the mean 
tactics of ‘permanently’ taking away the books, 
tearing out pages, and underlining sentences and 
paragraphs. This bad habit has lowered the dignity 
of India considerably both in the country and out- 
side. 

In the Imperial library Tokio, Indians are not 
trusted with books as one skunk, about a decade 
and half back, tore out an illustration from a costly 
book. Whether the book is a guinea book or a 
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penny book, is immaterial; the act was mean. His 
act penalised the whole country. 

The ’varsities must throw their tentacles deep 
into the other activities of life. They must not 
shut themselves like oysters the moment they 
find trouble brewing. They must get out of the 
shell, and do their bit. 

The State has also to play its part by cutting 
out their unnecessary interference. To throw aU 
the burden on a handful of teachers, who are sand- 
wiched between the Government and the students, 
is not fait. They cannot perform miracles. Theie- 
fote, the autonomy of the ’varsities should be res- 
pected, and a free area for the release of bottled- 
up energy of thousands of growing adults would 
be a greater boon than the city lungs (parks) for 
the populace. 

There is a growing confusion in this country 
about the utility of ’varsity education, and, I think, 
it is due to the perversion of reason. It is very 
painful and very depressing. I would suggest to 
the honest, courageous intel^ctuals not to lose heart 
as it is their destiny to experience the most ex- 
cruciating pains. It they are true to themselves, 
they shoula honor life all the more on account of 
this depressment. Why should they play the coward 
to their deeds ? They should affirm, re-affirm and 
press on. 

“Freed, we are reaching the journey’s end and 
what a pleasant time we had, and what a discourse 1 
All thej[appendages of the ’varsity have been dis- 
sected and analysed and, I hope, you have appreciat- 
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ed my view-point. 

“Not for a moment do I assume that all that I 
have spoken about is “the truth, nothing but the 
truth, and the whole truth.” All that 1 say is that 
they are the honest expressions of my conscious 
and sub-conscious mind. 

“As the ’varsities have a great part to play in 
the future — their students have to find a solution 
for their own peculiar problems, and to secure for 
their country, a proper seat in the International 
Board — so let us wish them ‘Best Luck.’ May they 
keep in view the Socratic equation: “Reason 
=Virtue=Htf//»/«(?J’/.” 

“Best luck, Sit, and best wishes to them, and 
my very best thanks to you, Sir. 

“Let us write 


Finis.” 
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LAWS 

I. Law of Nature: For the few, it must have 

many. 

II. Law of Development: Thought, Word, 

and Deed. 

III. Law of the Jungle: Competition. 

IV. Law of QviUsed Society: Emulation. 

V. Law of Equality: An equal right to an equal 

chance for unequal human beings. 

VI. Law of Power: Power is inversely pro- 

portional to direct action (P« i/D). 

VII. Law of Jesuits: End justifies means. 

VIII. Law of C^d: Science and Religion ate in 

inverse ratio (Soe i/R). 

IX. Law of Politics: Natural selection of the 

worst. 

X. Hegelian Law: Everything carries its own 

negation. 

XI. Law of Education: Teaching depends up- 
on the teacher. 

Xn, Law of Number: The greater the num- 
ber, the lesser the efficiency. 
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FORMS OF LIFE AS OBSERVED BY ME 

A. Incessant change, 

B. Universality of Life (Everywhere life, Visible 

or invisible!, 

C. Uniformity of Lite (Basic qualities the same), 

D. Extreme elasticity in adaptation, 

(Life persists in conditions in which life is 
seemingly impossible), 

E. Continuity (twowing of off-shoots), 

F. Eternal if studied in groups, 

G. Violence and non-violence arc essential ingre- 

dients of life. 


* 


♦ 


♦ 


N.B. — ^Paradoxical as it may sound, there is 
lot of truth in Omv (Poison is 

antidote for poison). This has given rise to the 
modern Interbacilli theory — If a man suffers from 
fever, inoculate him with the virus of measles on 
the assumption that one virus counteracts the evils 
of the other. A specialist in mental disorders has 
to treat appendicitis — a disease about which he 
knows nothing. All that he got to do is to drive 
his patient mad so as to secure his complete recovery 
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cf. Congress ideology cured by the Pakistan virus 
and the ’varsities follies set right by the virus of 
Basic education. 

This wrong twisting, and very wrong appli- 
cation of the Inter-bacflli theory must be given 
up. 
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